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THE THREE SISTERS. 


A Far greater degree of interest is always 
bestowed on the relation of matters of fact when 
Sbjects which occupy, the narration are 


sidered the case with regard to the leading 
hthent of the present number of the 

. Unconnected with the lively de- 
character which distinguishes the 
* their appearance as presented by the 

, would, perhaps, afford little attraction 

ual observer—yet, who will read their 

antic history, taken,as we conceive it to be, 

he happiest moments of their existence, with- 

img impressed with sentiments of respect 

im towards them—if there are any such, 

“must be devoid of the ingenuous feelings 
such affection is calculated to excite.— 

e the narration in the words of one of the 
fimeipal actors in the pleasing drama, for we 
believe it would be difficult to convey it in more 
oe ptable language. Our historian had been 

g with a companion in the country, and 


has just returned to his paternal mansion. 

Mhere was a light in my father’s counting- 
house. This surprised me as it was only two 
o’¢leck. I entered. My father was seated at his 


near him stood Captain Classen, his old 

anf servant. They both stared to sme, 

ed to one another as I thought ; I wished 

good morning, and was about to retire. 

morning, Henry,” said my father, “ I am 

you are here, for I have business with you.” 

™ Classen, we are agreed then ; twelve o’clock 

precisely ; I will have every thing in readiness.” 
Classen withdrew. 

ase Henry,” said my father without laying down 

n, “prepare for a voyage to France to- 

‘ To France, dear father, and on what 

is ?”—“ T wish you to marry.”—* Marry!” 

i half aloud—“ Me marry !”—* Yes, . 

r of Mr. Gerson, a merchant of Bor- 

—* What, father, a lady whom I have 

er seen?” — —* It is a good house, and you will 

have the choice of three sisters.” —“ But suppose 

I should not like either of them ?”,—“ No foolery, 

Henry,” said my father, in a tone of earnestness; 

“there is a time for every thing, and I have 

allowed enough for that.”—* If 1 were 2 prince.” 

—* And though you were an emperor, you would 

be but a thoughtless boy, in need of a guardian, 

and my son. Here is a letter from Mr. Gerson, 

saying that he expects you, and this is my an- 

swer. “At twelye you will embark.”—* You 

will surely allow me to take leave of a few of my 

friends ?”—“ It is not necessary. Here are some 

Pp 


ro 





cards; you have only to write your name upon 
them.” 

I took the cards and retired to my chamber, 
Marry! I muttered to myself, and to a little yel- 
low,meagre French weman, whose whole business 
it is to disfigure, yet more by art, her sufficiently 
disgusting person? And why not in Hamburgh, 
if itis to be at all? Thé tall, fair Miss Sorgel, 
or the short, round brunette, Miss Waterman, 
or the rich one-eyed Miss Funk, or the beautiful 
naive Miss Adler, or the witty, fascinating—— 
My ideas became confused, and sleep bowed 
down my head. I was just on the point of chang- 
ing my perpendicular for a horizontal position 
rather too suddenly, when I luckily awoke, and 
had sense enough to throw myself upon the bed, 
where, in the arms of Morpheus, I soon forgot 
alike the beauties of Hamburg and Bordeaux. 

“ Henry !” sounded in my ears. I sprang:up, 
rubbed my drowsy eye-lids, and stared; my father 
stood before me. “ It is eleven o’clock; your 
trunk is packed, the wind is fair, and.every mi- 
nute you delay is lost, Haste then to take some. 
refreshment and embark.” I looked sheepish 
and confounded. Upon a chair lay my traWelling 
dress—my father retired, and my sérvant, George, 
assisted me to undress and dress again. “ Are 
you to accompany me?” I asked. “ Yes, Sir.” 
—“<TI am glad of it,” said I, and derived some 
little consolation from the circumstance; for 
there was not in existence a.greater rogue, nor, 
at the same time, a more faithful fellow than this 
same George. My father paid him for reporting 
my extravagancies, (which he might do without 
hesitation, for I made no secret of them myself) 
and I for assisting me to commit them. The 
prospect of the voyage began now to interest me; 


- and if, for my sins, I was to be tied to a wife, 


like a poacher to a stag, it was at all events more 
agreeable to choose her for. myself from among 
three sisters in France, than to have one allotted 
to me out of the magazine of merchants’ daugh- 
ters here, warranted sound and perfect, like any 
other article of merchandize. 

I dined with a better appetite than my parents, 
and received their good wishes, tears, and advice, 
on taking leave, with becoming indifference. 

Captain Classen was waiting with painful im- 
patience. He did not take time to welcome me, 
but the moment I stepped on board he gave the 
signal, and, amidst the tumultuous bawling of the 
sailors, the masts sprung up, the pennants flut- 
tered in thé breeze, the sails outstretched them- 
selves to the gale, and Hamburgh and the shores 
of our beloved country by degrees darkened, re- 
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ceded, and vanished from our view. Capt. Clas- 
sen, during the first day, entertained me with an 
elavorate description of Bordeaux, and with 
accounts of Mr. Gerson and his daughters. This 
conversation wearied me, I forced myself to hear 
nothing, and after awhile retired, peevish and 
fretful, to my cabin. My trunk struck me. I 
had not yet opened it, and resolved to do it now, 
rather for the sake of amusement than from cu- 
riosity. My best clothes, my finest linen, letters 
to several mercantile houses, a casket containing 
a valuable ring with bracelets to match. I 
guessed at its destination, and pushed it aside, 
when lo! what should peep out of one corner of 
the trunk but a crimson purse! I took it up, 
and my heart danced with delight as I weighed 
it in my hand. On opening it, the contents 
proved to be exactly three hundred Louis 
d’ors. 

I had frequently lost as much, and more than 
this in a single night; but latterly, owing, no 
doubt, to the fault of the circular form of the 
gold pieces, there was never a Louis in my pocket 
in the moraing that did not, before night, roll 
into that of another person. The ebb was natu- 
raily stronger than the flow; and in spite of the 
liberal allowance my father granted me, I was 
certain of meeting a creditor in every one of the 
numerous streets of Hamburgh; they were al- 
ways, however, exceedingly civil, and satisfied 
with the honour of being told, in answer to their 
enquiries, that I was well. 


I had enjoyed, notwithstanding several vexa- 
tious circumstances during our short voyage, a 


“ SWall we soon come to an anchor, Captain?” 
l enquired as the coast of France appeared in 
sight. “ Where?” he wondering asked. “ At 
Boulogne.” —* Why should we?” —* What, don’t 
you know, my good fellow? Has my father said 
nothing to you ?”—* Not a word.”—* Not that | 
am to land here, and travel by way of Paris to 
Bordeaux ?”—“ Potz tausend! art not sober 
yet ?” and he burst intoa horselangh. “I hope, 
Classen, I rejoined in a tone of displeasure, “ you 
do not take me for a fool? George, were not 
such my father’s orders?” George hesitated; a 
significant look from me, which Classen could 
not observe because he was staring full at the 
fellow, came like a reinforcement to his zeal, and 
he corroborated my statement. 

“ Aye, aye >—Humph !” muttered Classen, re- 
garding me with an enquiring look, which, how- 
ever, I braved with unaltered countenance; 
“ that I did not know. Lask your pardon.” 

He steered for Boulogne. In a fer hours 
George and [ with our luggage were on shore, 
and shortly afterwards on the road to Paris. 

I exulted aloud as I beheld the spire of Notre 
Dame, and soon after the whole sea of houses 
which surrounded it. Now, in sight of one of the 
first cities in the world, it occurred to me to con- 
sider what I wanted there. Pleasure! What 
else? or how best enjoy it? While"I was thus 
occupied for plans for making the most of my 








ty, and my three hundred Louis, we arrived 
at our destination. I immediately hired a cham- 


-bre garnie, assumed the title of Lord Johnsbury, 


and appropriated the first fortnight to visiting all 
the places of amusement, and seeing all the sights 
the capital afforded. 

I did not scruple to wear the solitaire intended 
for my bride. The diamond had become loose, 
and'l entered a jeweller’s shop to get it repaired. 
Two ladies came in almost immediately after- 
wards. One of them was elderly; the other 
young and beautiful; so beautiful, indeed, that 
for the first time in my life I was seized with a 
kiod of bashful admiration, as I beheld her, and 
I made way for her with the profoundest respect. 

She bargained for a pair of ear-rings ; the jew- 
eller asked her too much, and she very reluc- 
tantly returned them. I instantly paid down the 
money and requested her acceptance of them, in 
remembrance of the sentiments of respect and 
admiration with which she had inspired a stran- 
ger. “You are very generous, Sir, and the 
the jewels are extremely pretty ; but even if they 
were far handsomer, the very circumstance of 
your being a stranger to me puts it out of my 
power to accept of them.” She blushed as she 
spoke, and fixed her beaming eyes upon me 
with such a mild, yet penetrating look, that I 
trembled with a mixed sensation of fear and 
pleasure. 1 entreated, but in vain. A little im- 
patient at her refusal I turned at length to her 
companion, offered her the ear-rings, and begged 
her to allow me, at least, the satisfaction of ob- 
liging the fair inexorable in her friend. “Her 
eyes glistened as she contemplated my gift, and 
a little persuasion induced her to accept it. The 
young lady's countenance evinced her 
bation of her companion’s conduct, and she shook 
ber gp! w sho saw ber tke tem. They de- 

and I was silly enough to suffer them to 
do so without asking a single question. 

Arrived at my lodgings I awoke as it were from 
a dream; the figure of the lovely girl was still 
before my eyes, and I would willingly have given 
thirty more Louis to see the original once again. 
Fortune favoured my wishes; in the Theatre 
Francais I espied my two ladies in a box. Has- 
tening to pay my respects to them, I had the satis- 
faction of being’received by the matronly lady in ° 
avery tender, and by her jovely companion in a 
no less friendly manner. Now, thought I, is the 
time to push my fortune; I assailed the young 
lady, who seemed to be almost given up to me by 
her protectress, with all the idle flattery and non- 
sense I could muster, and was so importunate, 
in short, in the avowal of my passion, and so 
urgent in imploring her compassion on my sufer- 
ings, that the sunshine of her enchanting coun- 
tenance by degrees entirely vanished, and the 
clouds of her displeasure gathered so tkickly 
over her features, that I was really hurt, and felt 
myself at last compelled to enquire what was the 
matter. “ Nothing, Sir,” she replied, with such 
a look of undaunted virtue as disconcerted me 
not a little; “except, that we have both been 
mistaken.” This rebuff completed my discom- 
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fiture; 1 kept silence for a long while before I 
could collect my scattered resolution for an at- 
tack upon the olddady. She was more reserved 
than I expected to find her; and indulged me 
with a long lecture, on the want of self-govern- 
ment in the men, and the propriety of prudence 
and reserve in the female sex, before she would 
condescend to inform me that she sometimes 
walked in the Thuilleries with her niece, when 
the weather was favourable. 

I had forgotten to enquire at what hour, and 
had interpreted the word sometimes according to 
my wishes. The fashionable world was still bu- 
ried in sleep, when my anxious steps led me, re- 
veur, to the Thuilleries. Somewhat less to the 
inconvenience of my purse than my stomach, I 
continued my fruitless promenade till nightfall. 
This course I pursued for four days, yet neither 
aunt nor niece were visible, and I was ready to 
die with rage and vexation. The sun was de- 
clining om the fifth day, and I was heartily curs- 
ing m and all the women in and out of Paris, 
when I ¢aught sight of the identical fair I was in 
search of. She shuddered as her glance met mine; 
I know not whether at myself, or at the violent 
emotions which must have been strikingly pour- 
trayed in my countenance. These emotions were 
entitely without my power to controul, and I 
attacked her with such earnestness in entreaties, 

expgstulations, and assurances, that her prudent 
reserve and indifference gradually softened into 
compassion and sympathy. I took advantage of 
this favourable change to offer her the ring, 
which ] again wore, and it was firmly fixed on 
her finger before she had time properly to con- 
sider the objections to her accepting it. 

“You make a child of me,” said she, after a 
vain resistance; “I am as culpable in li 
to you, as in accepting this diamond ; 
are conferring an on an ungrateful 
one, and who ought not even to suffer you to sus- 
pect that is so against her will.” I com- 
plained in vain of this cruelty. Nothing further 
could I elicit from her; yet she did not deprive me 
of all hope, axd in a favourable moment I begged 
the aunt, who was present, to grant me her assist- 
ance, and to acquaint me with her residence. 
“] am under a promise to my niece, Sir,” ‘she 
replied, “to give you no assistance whatever, 
therefore it is oyt of my power to grant your re- 
quest. I must confess, however, that I am a 
little surprised at your asking such a question.” 
I was confounded at my own simplicity ; I suffer- 
ed them to depart without uneasiness, and order- 
ing my valet de place to follow them at a distance, 
soon learnt that they resided in the neighbour- 
hood of the Palais Royal. 

I was still too timid to avail myself of the ad- 
vantage I thus gained that day. The turbulency 
of my feelings drove me from one place to ano- 
ther; even in the theatre I sought in vain for ab- 
straction. Unable to hold out longer I hurried 
to the Palais Royal, that I might at least enjoy 
the satisfaction of being near her. 

Chance led me-to a gaming-house. It was 
just the thing: I punted, won, lost, won again, 





lost again; and in two hours time found myself 
withowt a sous. The forty Louis d’ors which had 
emigriited gave me little uneasiness ; however, I 
could play no more, and I returned home. 
“ George,” said I, as he undressed me, handing 
him the purse, “fill it again to-morrow.”— 
“ What! have you got a fresh supply ?”—“ How! 
the money I gave you.”—* Is melted down to 
twenty Louis, of which our landlord claims 
three.” —“ Scoundrel, you have robbed me.”— 
“ Would you like to inspect my account, Sir.”— 
“ Well, well; think of some resource.”—* For 
travelling, Sir?”——“ No!” I exclaimed, with 
warmth ; “I will not leave Paris now if I sleep 
upon the stones.” 

The prospect of being reduced to the bitterest 
distress in a town, in which 1 was an utter stran- 
ger, added to the probability of my sacrificing 
myself to a contemptible fille, was not the most 
agreeable. Her portrait, deeply engraven on 
my heart in the noblest traits, gave the lie to 
these suspicions; and yet, when I considtred all 
the circumstances, and i the 
viour of the aunt, I could not entirely 
them from my mind. Unable to come to any 
decision, and harassed by the contending passions 
which raged in my breast, I was pacing the room 
with hasty strides, when Mons. Brelon, my land- 
lord, entered. 

“ Pardonnez Monseigneur,” said M. Brelon, 
a genuine Parisian ; “ pardon my intrusion at this 
unseasonable hour; but I have too great a respect 
for milord to keep from your knowledge some 
important intelligence that I have received.”— 
“ T am most highly indebted to your politeness, 
Mons. Brelon, have the kindness to proceed.”— 
He then commenced to make me acquainted with 
a circumstance that caused in my mind consi- 
derable apprehensions. iries had been set 
afloat by the prefect of police, as to my real cha- 
racter, and as there was no knowledge among 
the noblemen in Paris of Lord Johnsbury, orders 
had been given to have me arrested and exa- 
mined. I cast a look at George, and read in his 
countenance the same alarm, that chilled the 
-bleod ih my veins. 

“I assure you, Monseigneur,” he continued, 
while I remained dumb with astonishment ; “ on 
my honour, and my great esteem for ‘you, that 1 
am not mean enough to have the least suspicion 
of a man whose noble and generous conduct 
would do honour to any nation; but in case you 
cannot reckon upon the interference of his Ex- 
cellency, pardon my boldness, Monsieur, but 
your safety and my own——” 

“ Be under no apprehension, Monsieur Bre- 
lon,” said I, with as much composure as I could 
summon, at the same time squeezing him by the 
hand; “ I hope my case is not yet so desperate ; 
and should it come to the worst I shall not want 
means to prove my innocence; I have, perhaps, 
been inconsiderate.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“ In England it is the fashion, and it is difficult 
to alter convenient customs. 1 thank you sin- 
cerely for your information. George shall dis- 
charge my account with you, and order post- 
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horses directly.” He made a low bow, and, after 
a thousand apologies, took his leave. . 

The ‘prospect of taking up my summér resi- 
dence in the Temple or the Bicetre, or of making 
a voyage to Cayenne, had so few charms for me, 
that I drove George out immediately for post 
horses, and set about packing my trunk myself. 
While thus occupied I debated with myself which 
route to take, with fifteen Louis d’ors; for M. 
Brelon had encreased his demand from three to 
five Louis, pour prendre conge. I could not very 
well make the tour of Europe ; and, unluckily, I 
had troubled myself too little with matters of bu- 
siness since my departure from Hamburgh, to 
recollect on the instant any one of my father’s 
correspondents to whom I could apply for assist- 
ance in this emergency, though there were cer- 
tainly many in Paris who would willingly have 
rendered it. “ To Bordeaux,” said I, at length, 
half aloud ; “ we will pay our devoirs to M. Ger- 
son, and the trio of would-be brides; the old fel- 
low sufely will not suffer his son-in-law to want 
cash, I will waver between the attractions of his 
firce daughters till 1 find an opportunity to es- 
cape from them all.” 

We reached Orleans without stopping ; my ex- 
chequer was very low, and I was unwilling to 
appear as a beggar before M. Gerson. The 
bracelets of my unknown bride came as if called 
for ;, | dispatched George to a jeweller in the town 
to convert them into cash. They might have 
been worth about three hundred Louis d’ors. 
George. brought me eighty for them, which he 
had accepted only conditionally, subject to my 
approval. I gingled them in my purse, and we 
proceeded. 

The journey to Bordeaux was both quick and 
agreeable. Sometimes my heart flew back to 
Paris to the fair incognita; yet as my whole life 
in that city recurred to me but as the remem- 
brance of a dream, so the idea of my fruitless 
passion was like the yet fainter and more uncer- 
tain recollections of something long past, which 
frequently leave us at last in doubt whether they 
owe their existence to an actual occurrence, or 
are the mere offspring of our imagination. 

The impressions gradually wore off entirely, 
and, on alighting at M. Gerson’s door, I found 
myself in the best humour in the world for falling 
in love with each of the daughters by turns, and 
then returning to Hamburgh with the same ala- 
crity and indifference as I had made the journey 
hither. 

The house of my predestined father-in-law pre- 
sented no contemptible appearance. My name 
seemed to sound as melodiously in the ears of the 
domestique as the chinking of a dozen gold 
pieces. He overloaded me with civility, and 
conducted me -to M. Gerson, who received me 
with a warm embrace, which he effected by 
means of a spring, that none but a Frenchman 
knows how to make with propriety; and, to my 
. astonishment there streamed from his lips, such 
a flow of civility and compliment, that I could 
only find room for Monsiewr—ah! pardonnez, 
to express all my gratitude. 








It was near supper time, and in a quarter of an 
hour two covers were served up. ‘“ Surely, 
thought 1, this prudent mam keeps his three 
daughters under lock and key, that he nay be 
able to guarantee thém when disposed of.” 

To my satisfaction, M. Gerson produced such 
excellent wine, that at the second bottle I forgot 
that I had come to Bordeaux to sacrifice to 
Venus and the Graces and not to Bacchus. 

“Tt is to your father,” said he, “ that I am 
in some measure indebted for my present afflu- 
ence. You know I was once in his counting- 
house ?”—* My father has told me as much.”— 
“He recommended me to M. Pegionnean, the 
former proprietor of this house, and this esta- 
blishment. I had the good fortune to please him 
and his only daughter.’’—* [ find that very natu- 
ral M. Gerson.”’—* You are extremely polite, 
Mr. Waltmann—and I. became his heir. My 
wife brought me three daughters, and died as she 
lay-in of the last.” —“ I can imagine the agony of 
your sufferings.”"—* Very fortunately I found out 
a distant relation, a very good sort of a woman, 
who took charge of my house, and superintended 
the education of my daughters ; and, in justice to 
her, 1 must say, that she acquitted herself to my 
entire satisfaction. In short, my happiness had 
been complete had nature formed them less 
beautiful, or, at least, had she not formed them 
all equally lovely.”—“ A very singular misfor- 
tune your’s M. Gerson.” —* I will confess to you 
my weakness; at first 1 considered it my greatest 
happiness, and made it my proudest boast, that 
all Bordeaux, nay, the whole province, eould 
produce nothing to equal the beauty of my 
daughters. There was no lack of admirers.”— 
“ That of course,” said I, “ and I only wonder to 
see the walls of your house in such good condi- 
tion.” —* Who addressed themselves first to one, 
then to another of my girls. But they were all 
too prudent and too mindful of the excellent pre- 
cepts of their kind instructress to(gfiffer them- 
selves to be seduced into attachments, from 
which no honourable alliance could result. They 
wished first to know their future husbands, and 
then to love them; and every gentleman, who 
honoured them with his attentions, was received 
freely at my house, in order that he might become 
better acquainted with my daughters, while, at 
the same time, he thus exposed )i to their 
probation.”——“ What wisdom! Surely your 
daughters are not only the Graces, but the Mi- 
nervas also of France ?”—“ In truth, very good 
girls, Mr. Waltmann. But this laudable circum- 
spection led to very disagreeable consequences. 
Not a single young man of taste and sentiment 
visited us who did not, on a nearer acquaintance 
with my daughters, become more and more un- 
determined in his choice. And this difficulty was 
encreased by their having reciprocally bound 
themselves to give no gentleman the least encou- 
ragement, and also to suppress every feeling of 
love in their own bosoms, till his choice had 
fallen on one or other of them.’’—“ Incredible !” 
—* I should doubt it myself if I had not had ex- 
perience of the fact; but, upon the word of an 
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honest man, they have lost at least thirty hand- 
some offers by these means.”—*“ That is ten for 
each—but your account makes me fear that I 
have made the journey from Hamburgh hither 
merely for the satisfaction of adding one towards 
filling up the second score.” —* Permit me, Sir ; 
in a friendly letter to your father I lamented my 
misfortune, acquainting him with my precise situ- 
ation. He answered that he had an only son, a 
clever, well-disposed”—(I bowed) —* but addiet- 
ed to ‘extravagance and dissipation,”—(“ Par- 
dieu! I exclaimed, my father does not flatter his 
children”) “‘ and it would please him much to see 
him united to one of my daughters, provided he 
could gain her consent and my approbation. 

Captain Classeff was the bearer of your father’s 
jetter referring to you: the bill of lading was 
correct, but the merchandize was wanting.”— 

began to attempt an excuse, but the old gentle- 
man stopped me, saying—* My friend was right, 
and I love such wild rogues heartily.” M. Ger- 
son had more subtlety in his politeness than I 
could have imagined, His praise won him my 
esteem, and 1 began to view the matter in a seri- 
ous light. 

“ It would grieve me much,” he continued, “ if 
this plan, which has originated in the most friend- 
ly séntiments, should fail of success. I have 
thought of an expedient to prevent such a failure, 
and will acquaint you with it, for I am candid, 
and it is fit you should know my measures. You 
shall not be introduced to all my daughters at 


once. I have sent the two youngest of them inta 
the country, and reserved the eldest only for your 
acquaintance. This is in a manner her birth- 


right. She is your’s whenever you can make up 
your minds together. 1 will not send for her 
sisters until you have declared yourself, and I 
think your attachment so strong as to run no 
risk. You are not confined, however, to this one, 
for every body has his taste, and would to God 
my daughters had confirmed, rather than dis- 
proved, that saying! To-morrow morning you 
shall see her; in the mean time we will toast the 
health of her whom you may choose.” 

The next morning as | lay in bed ruminating 
more soberly upon my extraordinary situation, 
some doubts again arose in my mind. It was 
flattering to me to be chosen for the hero to de- 
stroy the spell that bound these inseparables, and 
to release so many captive hearts. 

George came to attend me; there was an ex- 
pression of sprightliness in his countenance that 
indicated, as I thought, the possession of some 
joyful secret. I asked whether he had already 
been more successful i in love here, in Bordeaux, 
than the Germans formerly were in the field? 
“I think not of myself,” he answered ; “‘ you have 
it now in your power to redeem the honour of 
our country. I have seen Mad. Constantia.” — 
“Who is Mad. Constantia?”—‘* M. Gerson’s 
eldest danghter.”—* You have seen her, you say; 
well, is she worth the journey ?”—* Aye, and 
though you had made it upon your knees like a 
pilgrim, mounting the holy steps. But what sig- 
nifies my talking; up instantly, every moment is 





a treasure that is spent in gazing on her.” “Don- 
nerwetter !—I sprang out of bed and bade him 
dispatch. When such a connoisseur as you is im 
extacy, what is to become of my fine senses ?” 

M. Gerson paid me a morning visit. “ You 
will forgive me, Mr. Waltmann,” said he, “ ig 
you do not see me all day long except at table. 
My daughter will afford you society whenever 
you feel disposed to seek it, and 1 beg you will 
make yourself quite at home here.” I thanked 
him for his kindness, and went, as soon as I was 
dressed, to announce myself as a new candidate 
to his daughter. 

Alas, my poor heart! It throbbed violently as 
I entered the flame to singe my wings, as so many 
enamoured moths had done before me. A reve- 
rential awe overwhelmed me in the presence of 
this dazzling beauty, such as I had never before 
experienced, except in Paris, at the sight of the 
unknown. She stood there like a fairy queen, 
robed in majesty, and crowned with the perfec- 
tion of beauty and loveliness; and a smile of com- 
passion for the daring lover, who ventured, not 
without fear and. trembling, into her presence, 
danced upon her rosy lips. 

I have not taken up the pen to write an elabo- 
rate treatise on female beauty, or to give laws to 
the pencil of the artist, but how contemptible in 
my present estimation did the brightest beauties 
of Hamburgh appear, who were so unlucky as 
to serve me for a comparison with this angelic 
creature! 

My admiration increased as she, with an ami- 
able artlessness, gradually developed her talents 
and accomplishments. She played, she sang, she 
drew, in the style of a master. 

The-evil grew every time I saw her. She her- 
self was evidently less at ease. In short, unable to 
hold out longer, I went to M. Gerson, fourteen 
days after my arrival, and demanded the hand of 
his daughter. 

I will not attempt to describe the old man’s joy 
on the occasion, or the grotesque capers and ges- 
tures by which he testified it. He led me to his 
daughter, and gave her into my arms. I clasped 
the incomparable girl with rapture to my bosom. 
“ Bravo!” cried he, as he beheld us; excellent! 
c’est comme il faut, je m’en sowviens encore! To- 
morrow, Constantia, I will write to your sisters, 
for they must be present at your nuptials.” 

Angelica, the second daughter, arrived in a few 
days. She had been residing with a relation at 
Rochelle. Beautiful as she was she appeared 
less so, near her sister, and I congratulated my- 
self, almost without knowing it, on having, at all 
events, chosen the best of the two. Victoria, the 
youngest, was still absent. A letter came in 
eight or ten days time to her sister Angelica, 
saying that she was gone to a distant part of the 
country on a visit, with her aunt, to whose care 
she had been entrusted, and would soon return. 

This delayed our nuptials, and I had plenty of 
leisure to compare the two sisters with each 
other. 

Angelica was one inch shorter than her sister ; 
naturally gay and lively myself, I was delight- 
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ed with her volatile disposition; we grew more 
and more intimate. As often as I beheld Con- 
stantia my bosom heaved with tender wishes; as 
often as I listened to Angelica my whole soul 
flew to the fascinating chatterer. 

For some time they preserved an equipoise— 
imperceptibly the scales began to rise and fall 
alternately, and at the end of another fortnight I 
loved Constantia while 1 beheld her only, but 
the lively Angelica occupied my thoughts no less 
in solitude than in her presence. 

One evening, returning home from a visit, I 
alighted at the garden gate, knowing that the 
family would be there that day. On entering a 
pavilion where I expected to find the company, 
I heard voices, and trod lightly, more from in- 
stinct than with intention. I was not long in re- 
cognizing the voice of my~ betrothed in alterca- 
tion with a man. “I am very sorry for it, I 
suffer by it myself, but I cannot help it.”—* Oh, 
if you did but wish it!” replied a voice which 1 
thought I knew. “ But I durst not do it, D’Ar- 
gene ” 

D’Argenet was a clerk in the house, whom I 
had occasionally met at dinner, and I considered 
him an unassuming gentlemanly young man. It 
was evident from the conversation that ensued 
that he had been paying his addresses for some 
time, and had every reason held out to him of a 
favourable issue to his suit. Having heard enough 
to convince me of this, I withdrew as softly as I 
had entered. 

“ A narrow escape, Mademoiselle,” said I, as 
I rested myself on a bank, after helf an hour’s 
promenade. “ But you have deceived yourself. 
I am satiated with your inanimate charms, and 
the attractive Angelica will amply compensate 
me for their loss."’ 

Early the next morning I waited upon M. 
Gerson. Pretending a great deal of generosity, 
1 assured him that 1 would never allow myself 
the most distant claim to the hand of a lady, 
whose heart was already disposed of. ‘The old 
man was so enraged that I had difficulty in re- 

him. In order to appear consistent, I 
complained a good deal of the loss of Constantia, 
but ventured to assure him, at the same time, 
that I considered Angelica capable of consoling 
the most distracted lover, and that I did not doubt 
of loving her, in a short time, as passionately as 
I had her sister, provided I had his sanction to 
my addresses. So the bargain was struck, and 
we sought the two ladies, who were ignorant of 
what had passed, to announce to them their fate. 

1 felt half afraid as I stood before them, not of 
Constantia, whose secret wishes were about to 
be gratified, but of the trimming glances of my 
new mistress, which promised me a warm re- 


ception. 

“ Charming Constantia,” I began, as M. D’- 
Argenet, who had been sent for, entered the 
room, “ this young man has a prior claim to your 
hand to me, and deserves it the more as you have 
yourself given him thisclaim. 1 lacerate my own 
heart while I thus burst the bands which have 
united it with your's, but I will never purchase 





my own happiness at the price of hers who is to 
form it ; and I have used all my persuasion to in- 
duce your father to give you to my rival.” M., 
Gerson confirmed what I said, and the two lovers 
soon forgot their gratitude in the joy to which 
they abandoned themselves. 

The worst was now over; with assumed tran- 
quillity and confidence, but with actual shyness 
and dread, like a culprit, I presented myself to 
Angelica, who had not uttered a word, but had 
been scanning us all with a keen eye pregnant 
with mischief. “ You are extremely generous, 
Sir,” said she, ill concealing a smile at the ex- 
pense of her lip, and giving me a look that it is 
impossible to describe. “ If so ae 
gelica, I may confidently reck your re- 
warding me.”—* As such disinterestodness de- 
serves, Sir, rely upon it.”—“ Your very flattery 
intimidates me.”—* I intended it should.”—* But 
the attraction of your charms is more powerful.” 
—* I wish I had less of them.”—* Then I should 
suffer less.” —* That is not my reason for wishing 
so.”—“* I am now deserted.”—* I pity the de- 
serted.”—“ So much the more ardently then, let 
me hope,” said I, bending my knee before her, 
“ that you will pity and relieve me by consenting 
to marry me.”—* Oh! 1 beg, Sir, you will settle 
that matter standing. It is not worth while— 
marry, say you? that is but little; 1 was almost 
afraid you were going to ask me to love you.” — 
“ I take that for granted.”—* You will do mea 
great favour if you will always take that for 
granted, it will save me a great deal of trouble.” 
—* You drive»me to desperation !”—‘* What fa- 
vour but that one can you ask that I would not 
most willingly grant? You will at all events lose 
nothing.”—* I feel how little I deserve such a 
treasure, and will endeavour at least to outdo you 
in tenderness.”—“ There you will have greatly 
the advantage of me.”—*“ M. Gerson,” said | to 
her father, * I must entreat your mediation ; An- 
gelica promises to marry me, but she bites and 
scratches, and lays about her like a Tartar bride.” 
—* Let her have her way. She is a foolish girl, 
but an affectionate daughter, and she will make 
you an excellent wife. There,” said he, laying 
her hand in mine, “ she is your’s.” She gave her 
hand without resistance, and regarded me, while 
I held it, with a look of assurance and triumph 
that seemed to say, “ you are now in my power, 
and [ will soon let you feel it.” 

Angelica continued in the same tone; and I 
regretted a thousand times that I had converted 
my amiable and entertaining chatterbox into a 
quarrelsome mistress. 

The measure of my sufferings was not yet full. 
The severest torture was still in reserve. The 
uncle, from Rochelle, arrived at M. Gerson’s on 
a Visit, bringing with him a young man, whom 
they called cousin. Angelica embraced them 
both, and my keen jealous eye read in the glances 
of the said cousin an emotion that appeared too 
tender for mere relationship. “I am heartily 
glad you are come, cousin,” said she to him, 
* here is my intended bridegroom, Mr. Walt- 
mann, of Hamburgh. He marries me merely 
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out of revenge because my sister does not like 
eT tain 
his revenge as difficult, that is to 

possible.” I was boiling with rage. Great as 
was the effort it required, I restrained myself, 
however. But it was past endurance when she 
made earnest of the jest, treating her cousin with 
familiarity and tenderness, while she repulsed me 
with the greatest harshness. “ I do it merely to 
try you,” was her answer to my remonstrances. 
“ That is, you cut open my body to ascertain 
whether my heart beats; but I shall find means 
to escape this cruelty.” Highly incensed I went 
instantly to her father, and laid my a 
before him. ‘“ You surprise me,” said he, “ 
imagined you to be on the most friendly wher 
together. However, I'll talk to her.” 

He did it regardless of my opposition; and 
whether inconsiderately or mtentionally I know 
not, but he did it in the presence of the whole 
family. 

The smiles of the audience,as M. Gerson de- 
livered his paternal exhortation, announced to 
me my fate. “ What,” said Angelica, “ are the 
nerves of a German so delicate? You cannot 
endure that [ pass through life skipping and 
daneing? While you fail of hitting my hu- 
mour, it is no wonder that you cannot gain my 
love.” — Charming Angelica.”—* Say that to 
my sister, I am wicked and insupportable ; and 
yet I love you as well as any lady does her lap- 
dog or parrot.”—“ Do you not perform the part 
of the former ? for those animals bite and snarl at 


their mistresses, though never so much fondled 
and petted by them.” She smiled and gave me 
her hand, which I kissed with gratitude. But 
this humour lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour, 
and I became again the object of her ridicule. 
By accident, rummaging one day in my trunk, 
I found a letter from my father, addressed, “To 


the beloved bride of my son.” The affectionate 
language of a father, thought 1, will make some 
impression upon her, and F delivered the, letter to 
Angelica. 

* Tt is not for me,” said she, “ for 1 am not be- 
loved; however, I will open-the letter, as I-am to 
fill the place of one who is.” She read it. “ You 
have an excellent father, Mr. Waltmann; his 
kindness really surprizes me. He knows that 
ladies are fond of ornaments, and brides particu- 
larly. Will you not show me the jewels?” I 
was struck dumb with shame and confusion; I 
stared wildly at her, unable to make her any an- 
swer. “ Surely you have not lost them !”—* My 
father must have forgotten them ; will you permit 
me to see the letter ?”— «“ What, shall I entrust 
so valuable a document into such rapacious 
hands? Cousin Cicisbo, read it to him.” The 
cousin read—*“ The solitaire and the bracelets, 
which my son will deliver with this letter, are 
for your acceptance, &.” I stood like a tree 
shivered by lightning, ready to sink to the earth. 
I cursed the hour a thousand times that led me to 
this house, and made me acquainted with perfec- 
tions that to me were only a source of trouble and 
vexation. 


> as sweet as © 





“ Pray, cousin,” said my tormentor, pointing 
at me with her finger, “ now only look at this 
poor sinner. His father sends him away from 
Hamburgh because the ladies there all know him 
too well to have him. So he takes a ramble of 
three weeks to make the most of his liberty while 
it lasts. His means are exhausted, and he is'pru- 
dent enough to prefer the well-stocked kitchen 
and rich cellar of his future father-in-law to 
starvation at Paris. But how is he to get there ? 
Oh! the jewels of his intended bride must con- 
tribute, such of them at least, as his Parisian 
friends may have spared. .He comes and sees 
the eldest ; she pleases his fancy, and the reigning 
beauty of Bordeaux becomes his bride. . I come 
next. He hears me, I catch him by his ears.” 

“ How unjust !”-—“ Don’t interrupt me. He 
gives the first a charming, respectful, gallant 
dismissal ; and any body who did not know tim 
might possibly have given him credit for some- 
thing like generosity ; then he turns to me as the 
second, merely out of compassion, lest I shéuld 
pine with grief at his neglect, or die an old maid 
for want of another offer. I accept, with great 
humility, the present of his love a little worn ‘by 
so much use; suffer myself patiently to be abused 
by him and scolded by my father on his account, 
and new instead of my jewels, which he has either 
sold or given away, he brifigs me the empty letter 
in -derision.”—* Dearest Angelica!”—*1I beg 
you will not name me ; my name sounds horridly 
from your lips; really, you deserve to be married 
to me fora punishment. - I will engage that my 
sister Victoria will make a third and more com- 
plete conquest of your heart, for she is as hand- 
some as Constantia, as witty as I, and has more 
sensibility than both of us together, and bears the 
name with the deed. But do not flatter yourself 
that she will have you. You are mine now, and 
this letter of your father’s, even without the soli- 
taire and bracelets, is a deed of gift of your per- 
son which I shall never part with.”— The most 
agreeable assurance, adorable Angelica, that you 
could possibly give me.”—* Spare me your flat- 
tery till I wish to hear it.” Her angry mien was 
so evidently a disguise that I found her doubly 
attractive, and 1 seized her hand to kiss. it.— 
“* Hold!” she cried, snatching it away, “ the hor 
is not yet come when I am to serve out my ten- 
derness to you in portions and rations, as my duty 
and my conscience may dicta’ 

At length we received intelligence that Victo- 
ria would arrive the following day, and the im- 
patient father fixed the day after that for the ce- 
lebration of both.our nuptials. 

Victoria came late in the evening. 1 express- 
ed a hope that it was not too late to offer her my 
congratulations on her return, but Angelica 
stopped me short. “I thought so,” said she, “ but 
you will not see her ; not until you stand with me 
at the alter shall you behold the treasure that'you 
have rejected unseen, to throw yourself into the 
clutches of such a plague as I am.”—TI confess 
that I did not contemplate the event without some 
little misgivings of mind. Angelica was beautiful, 
rich, and spirituelle ; but I reflected that the first 








of these perfections would soon decay ; the se- 
eond was of little value to me; and the third, to 
judge by the experience | bad already had, would 
strew more thorns than roses in my path. -And 
where would then be those happy hours of calm 
contentment and domestic peace, which I pro- 
mised myself would abundantly compensate me 
for the loss of my freedom, and the boisterous 
and extravagant pleasures of a bachelor’s life? 

D’ Argenet came and embraced -me as his bro- 
ther-in-law, and led me to the saloon where the 
ceremony was to be performed. . The father, the 
two sisters, the uncle, and the cousin, were al- 
ready assembled there, together with the priest. 
Victoria was the only one absent. 

“ Oh, she is still at her-toilette,” said Angelica; 
“ she will not allow even a bride; om the day of 
her nuptials, the satisfaction of being thought 
handsome in her presence; a great weakness, is 
it not, my dear Waltmann ?”—I nodded in affir- 
mation. She was indescribably fascinating in 
this sprightly mood.—* Well, then, you have to 
thank your stars that I am more solid.” 

At this moment two ladies entered the room by 
aside door. I was much more surprised than 
the sagacious reader wil! be, who has jong sus- 
pected it, to recognize in these two ladies my 
Parisian friends, the aunt and her lovely niece. 
“ Comeat last,” cried Angelica, drawing me by the 
hand towards the table, where the minister stood 
prepared to perform the sacred office; but my 
face was turned towards Victoria, who, blushiny 


a deep crimson, and more beantiful than she had 
ever appeared—regarded mé with a° serious 
and enquiring look.—* Your love seems to need 
the lash,” said Angelica; “ pray. begin, M. La 


Tournelle.” The words were like an electric 
shock to me. 1 hastily withdrew my hand, and 
stood petrified before the minister ; he smiled and 
laid down his book. . 

Victoria stood unmoved. My ring sparkled on 
her finger, and the bracelets, which I had sold at 
Orleans, on her arms. All eyes were fixed upon 
meé, and I was ready to wish the earth would 
open and swallow me up. “ Pray cousin,” cried 
the provoking Angelica, “do marry Victoria for 

sake, for so long as my bridegroom sees a 
r single he thinks he is bound to make love 
to her.” 

The young man approached Victoria. Unable 
longer to master my feelings, I flew across the 
room and took her hand. She blushed, gave me 
a look of tenderness, and suffered me to hold it. 
“ Is it possible ?” I exclaimed...“ I have no claim 
upon your forgiveness, but with the powerful 
emotions you first taught me I feel all my hopes 
revive, and it rests with you, lovely Victoria, to 
crown or blast them forever?”—“I am no 
longer my own,” she replied, pointing to the 

; “I have received my price.”—* This 
is past-endurance,” exclaimed Angelica, “ So 
rude a bridegroom never was before. Come, 
cousin, you have a kind, true soul—I will venture 
it with you. He may do as he pleases, | absolve 
him from all obligation to me.” 

My perplexity was over. I cast a supplicating 





glance towards the father. He could scarcely 
speak, so gr his emotion ; leying our hands 
together he ucted us to the other couples. 
The minister commenced the service unasked, 
and in ten minutes time the three sisters were 
made three wives. 

The sequel to my adventures is easily explain- 
ed—perhaps it is already sufficiently understood. 
—George, instead of taking the bracelets to the 
jeweller who resided at the further end of the 
city of Orleans, had applied to the nearest respec- 
table merchant: The latter enquired, with some 
suspicion, to whom they belonged ; George scru- 
pled not to tell him my name and the object of 
my journey. “ I know M. Gerson well, said he, 
and will, with pleasure, advance Mr. Waltmann 
a sum of money upon these bracelets, which have 
doubtless another destination than to be sold in 
this city.” This was precisely what George 
wished. . One enquiry led to another, and my 
scamp of a servant, who had taken great offence 
at my Parisian adventure, related the whole of it 
to this. gentleman, and rejoiced that necessity at 
length compelled me to fulfil the intention of my 
journey.. All this, however, he had good reasons 
for concealing from me. 

Victoria, who was in Paris with the wife of this 

identical merchant, learnt on her return these 
tidings of the German lover, and now readily 
accounted for the sudden disappearance of Lord 
Johnsbury, for whom, in spite of her filial devo- 
tion and the promise she had made her father, 
she-felt some attachment. She wrote in great 
haste and with no Jess embarrassment to her 
witty sister Angelica, for the news had reached 
her of my intended marriage with Constantia. 
' Angelica, immediately au fait, advised her to 
keep away for some time longer; and devised the 
plan for my chastisement, which she carried into 
execution with no less credit to herself than en- 
tertainment to the whole family; for, from the 
period of the transfer of my addresses to herself, 
she had imparted her design tothe rest, confess- 
ing at the same time her own partiality for her 
cousin. 

Could I be angry that she had inflicted upon 
me a punishment which I so richly deserved, and 
that had for its object the future happiness of my 
life? 1 gathered courage again to joke with my 
witty antagonist ; I could salute Constantia with- 
out restraint. Four weeks flew away in a round 
of delight, like so many days. Then come Cap- 
tain Classen with orders for my return. 

I begged my father’s blessing, “ I have none 
to give you but the one you have taken,’said the 
happy old man ; you have robbed me of my dear- 
est daughter, and yet I thank you for it, for 
through you I am become a perfectly happy fa- 
ther.” Classen transported us with safety and 
expedition to Hamburgh. 

The hearty congratulations and embraces of 
my father convinced me, that the angel I had 
brought with me had completed his happiness 
also. . And she, standing at this moment smiling 
by my side, no longer doubts that she has as hap- 
pily and effectually completed my reform, 
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A POEM, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN. 


Wauex some fond boy, more blest than I, 
Shall twine fresh roses in thy hair, 
Teil him, the flowers his hand flings by, 
Once bloom'd as bright ss his do there; 
And when, beneath this starry sky, 
He wakes the lute I used to fill, 
Oh! tell him that another's sigh 
Is warm upon its surface still. 


And if, perchance, thy loved gazelle 
Should fly thy stranger’s touch, and hide 
Its head within thy bosom’s swell, 
And nestle there, in trembling pride— 
Oh! tell him there was one whose lip 
That dark-eyed thing so loved to kiss, 
That it had fondly learn’d to sip 
The dews from thine to water his. 


And for the rest—when twilight’s hour 
Shall see thee wandering on with him, 
Or in thine own acacia bower, 
Whose light, Love's own, is all so dim— 
Tell him there's not a flower below, 
And not a silent star above, 
And not a breeze that whispers so, 
That have not heard another's love. 











” BY DOCTOR DRAKE. 


See through the clouds that roll in wrath, 
Yon little star benignant, peep, 

To light along their trackless path 
The wanderers of the stormy deep. 


And thus, oh! Hope, thy lively form 
{n sorrow's night, shall be 

The star that looks cloud and storm 
Upon a dark and moonless sea. 


When heaven is all serene and fair, 
Full many a brighter gem we meet ; 

’Tis when the tempest hovers there, 
Thy beam is most divinely sweet. 


The rainbow, with the sun’s decline, 
Like faithless friends, will disappear ; 
Thy lights, dear star, more brightly shine, 

When all is wail and sorrow here. 


And though Aurora’s stealing gleam 
May wake a morning of delight, 
*Tis only thy enchanting beam 
Will smile amid affliction’s night. 





THE ESCRUTOIRE. 


For careless scrawis ye boast of no pretence; 
Fair Russel wrote, as well as spoke, with sense. 


Various are the occasions on which ladies are 
called upon to exercise their skill in the art of 
epistolary compositioh ; this, generally speaking, 
is the only style of writing of which they will 
find it inconvenient to be ignorant. Few per- 
sons are ever obliged to produce a treatise, or a 
poem; but there is scarcely any one who is not 
occasionally compelled, by the circumstances of 
life, to write a letter. It is the remark of a very 
celebrated author, that the epistolary style de- 
serves to be cultivated almost more than any 
other, since none is of more various or frequent 
use through the whole subordination of human 
Q@ 





life. Another writer on this subject, very justly 
observes, that among the various parts of learn- 
ing, in which young persons are initiated, there 
are some, which, though they amuse the imagi- 
nation, and furnish the mind with employment in 
solitude and leisure, yet are found to be of little 
actual utility in the m intercourse of life; 
but the ability of wxjting letters clearly, and to 
the purpose, finds an opportunity of frequent ex- 
ertion and display in aes yee em of — 
ness, in every profession pa are 

in all the endearing offices of social sauion. 
Most authors, who have occupied themselves 
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with this subject, admit the difficulty—or, rather, 


the impossibility—of reducing it to any fixed - 


rules; as letters are written on all subjects, and 
in almost every situation in which “ the tide of 
events” can carry individuals. The general 
rules which goyern other styles of composition, 
are, for the most part, applicable to letter writ- 
ing: ease and simplicity, an even flow of unla- 
boured diction, and an artless arrangement of 
obvious sentiments, have been pronounced to be 
the qualities most frequently required ; but it has 
also, been stated, that a letter, having no pecu- 
iarity but its form, nothing is to be refused ad- 
mission to it which would be proper in any other 
mode of treating the. same subject. This obser- 
vation requires to be qualified; at least, as to 
the manner of using what is admitted. Brevity 
is often an object of the greatest importance in 
the epistolary style; and that which it may be 
proper to elaborate in other modes of treating a 
subject, it is necessary to condense in a letter. 
The same arguments and expressions, also, 
which would be proper in a statement, or appeal 
to the public, might be indecorous if addressed to 
an individual. 

A correspondence between two persons, is 
simply a conversation reduced to writing; in 
which one party says all that she has to commu- 


“micate, replies to preceding inquiries, and, in her 


turn proposes questions, without interruption by 
the other ; who takes precisely the same course in 
heranswer. We should write to an absent person, 
as we would speak to the same party if-present. 
To a superior we ought to he respectful; toa 
parent, dutiful and affectionate; to a friend, 
frank andggasy ; and clear and definite in our ex- 
pressions to all. Ambiguity, in epistolary cor- 
respondence, is a fault which ought, most scru- 
pulously, to be avoided; a word placed in an 
improper part of a sentence—a phrase that has a 
double signification—a passage so blotted, or ill- 
written, as to be uninteliigible—a careless mode 
of sealing, by which @.portion of fhe manuscript 
is broken, or cone@aled, will often render it 
necessary for the party receiving the letter to 
write, and she who is guilty of the fault, to reply 
to another epistle requiring the necessary expla- 
The delay thus occasioned, is often of 
serious importance ; besides, the person address- 
ed may conceive that she has caught the import 
of the doubtful passage, when the contrary may 
be the fact; and thus the writer, much to her 
own detriment, may be misunderstood on a 
most critical point: in fact, to be ambiguous, 
or unintelligible, is to be wanting in duty to 
ourselves; and in respect to those whom we 
address. 

Cenciseness is one of the charms of letter- 
writing: we do not mean to say that a letter 
should not contain sufficient facts, ideas, and 
feelings; but they ought to be as briefly ex- 
pressed as perspicuity and elegance will permit. 
If'we encumber an idea with verbiage, it loses 
its power. @re some persons who, when 
they express a wz, or a thought, of which 
simplicity should be the charm, clothe it with all 





Ef 
the verbal treasures they possess: this is like 
wearing one’s whole wardrobe at once; the 
figure is lost in a mass of drapery. Lengthened 
periods are as much out of place in a letter as 
they would be in conversation, of which letters 
may be called the prototype; for they tire the 
reader even more than they would the hearer: 
when written, their faults are also perceived 
with much less difficulty than when spoken. Our 
style, of course, may rise with our subject ; but 
all parade of words should be dropped in a fami- 
liar epistle. The death of a friend or relation, a 
calamity, or any circumstance of grave impor- 
tance, should not be communicated in the same 
manner as a trifling occurrence, or even a happy 
event: brevity,in these cases, is beauty; in those 
it would be deemed unfeeling and abrupt. “ You 
ask me to send you news of your favourite 
school-fellow, Harriet :—she is married.” This 
mode of communicating such an eyent is unex- 
ceptionable ; but it would be most improper to 
state the young lady’s death in the same manner; 
that is, by merely substituting “‘ dead” for “‘ mar- 
ried.” 

But in aiming at the acquirement of an ele- 
gant and easy brevity, it is incumbent on us at 
once to avoid falling into a rugged, or an enig- 
matical style, and becoming so concise as to be 
unihtelligible. Boileau, echoing Horace, says, 
“J’evite d'etre long, et je deviens obscur.” 
This is a fanlt which must be avoided ; it is even 
better to be prolix and intelligible, than brief 
and obscure. 

To an absent friend, an elaborate letter will 
be most welcome: a stranger, a superior, or a 
person of whom the writer seeks something, will 
recoil from a“ folio of four pages,” and, perhaps, 
throw it aside unread, or, at best, but slightly 
skimmed over. When the party, to whom a let- 
ter is addressed, is uninterested in the subject on 
which it is written, the writer of it should display 
a brevity, which will attract attention, and in- 
sure a perusal: no unnecessary ornament should 
be used, nor,in fact, any thing introduced but 
what is important, and bears strongly on the case 
stated, or the inquiry made. All those little per- 
sonal details and trifling circumstances, which 
are so delightful in a letter from a friend, would 
fatigue and disgust a stranger, or a superior, to 
whom they are destitute of interest. 

Display is a fault of great weight; ease is the 
grace of letter-writing: far-fetched words, and 
studied phrases, are by no means to be accepted 
as legitimate ornaments in the epistolary style. 
A passage which is at o' brilliant and brief, 
enriches a letter; but it m#St be artless, and ap- 
pear to flow without effort from the writer’s pen: 
to arise naturally from the subject, or the pre- 
ceding passages, and not seem to have cost any 
labour in its production; or to be placed in the 
position it occupies, simply because it is beauti- 
ful, and not on account of its relatioh to its fel- 
low-phrases. There are some persons who have 
their pet expressions, which they display as they 
would their diamonds at dress-partie’, on all 
great occasions: these Te be 
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good, if they were in their proper places; but, 
on account of their misapplication, they appear 
forced and unnatural. It is, however, by no 
means intended, that these observations should 
be understood by the reader as warning her to 
reject those ornaments and graces of language, 
which embellish other styles of writing, when 
the occasion calls for their aid. Dr. Johnson 
observes, that “ it is natural to depart from fa- 
miliarity of language upon occasions not fami- 
liar. Whatever elevates the sentiments, will, 
consequently, raise the expression} whatever 
fills us with hope, or terror, will produce pertur- 
bation of images, and some figurative distortions 
of phrase.. Whenever we are studious to please, 
we are afraid of trusting our first thoughts, and 
endeavour to recommend our opinion by studied 
ornaments, accuracy of method, and elegance of 
style. Ifthe personages of the comic scene be 
allowed by Horace to raise their language, in 
the transports of anger, to the turgid vehemence 
of tragedy, the epistolary writer may, likewise, 
without censure, comply with the varieties of his 
matter. If-great events are to be related, he 
may, with all the solemnity of an historian, de- 
duce them from their causes, connect them with 
their concomitants, and trace them to their con- 
sequences. If a disputed position is to be esta- 
blished, or a remote principle to be investigated, 
he may detail his reasonings with all the nicety 
of syllogistic method. If a measure is to be 
averted, or a benefit implored, he may, without 
any violation of the edicts of criticism, call every 
power of rhetoric to his assistance, and try every 
inlet at which love or pity enters the heart.” 
But, before the letter-writer follows this advice, 
it is necessary to ascertain the extent of his 
powers. Without talents to support us in a 
splendid flight, it is better to pursue an even 
course; without judgment to select, and taste to 
apply ornaments, it is wise to be contented with 
simplicity ; lest, in this case, in aiming to be 
brilliant, we become gaudy and ridiculous; or, 
in that, while striving to astonish, we become 
contemptible, and “ rise like the rocket, only to 
fall like the stick.” We should never suffer our- 
selves to be seduced to adopt a fine sounding 
epithet, unless wesare perfectly well acquainted 
with its meaning; or, to indulge in a simile, un- 
less we are capable of wielding it with ease. It 
is dangerous to meddle with fine phrases, if we 
are unaccustomed to the manner of using them. 
A person who, by invariably keeping within the 
beaten path, and never running astray after 
“ the butterflies of laffBuage,” had been account- 
ed, by his correspondents, a plain, sensible sort 
of man, destroyed his reputation by a congratu- 
latory epistle on a friend’s marriage, written ina 
style which he, doubtless, considered of great 
elevation ayd beauty; it was, on the contrary, in 
the true “ Cambyses’ vein.” No one had ever 
suspected him to be a blockhead before; but the 
letter in question was evidence enough to con- 
vict him, even in the opinions of his most partial 
friends. Pefhaps it is the only one of his epis- 
tles that has ever been preserved, with the ex- 











ception of such as have been kept as documents 
in matters of business. 

In all epistolary correspondence, the choice of 
embellishments, the language, subject matter 
and manner in general, should, as in conversa- 
tion, be governed by the relative-situations in 
life, as to age, rank, character, &c. of the parties 
addressed and addressing. A lady neither writes 
nor speaks to a gentleman as she would to one 
of her own sex. The language of a mother t 
a daughter, is very different from that a 
daughter to her mother. In our first letter to’ 
person, as on our first introduction, we should be 
respectful, and by no means familiar. The dis- 
tance which either age, rank, sex, or any other 
circumstance, occasions, ought always to be re- 
membered. We should never forget what we 
are, and what the person is whom we address. 
We should say only precisely what ought to be 
said: to write in fact, with the same restric- 
tions as we would speak; to suppose the party 
present whom we address; and to bear in mind, 
that our letters are, imevery respect, representa- 
tives of our own-persons, that they may be said to 
speak for us; and that an estimate of our cha- 
racter and manners is frequently formed from 
the style and language of our epistles. 

How frequently do we hear persons exclaim- 
ing, that they do not know what to write about! 
Such an observation is a disgrace to the person 
who makes it. Were the mother, the sister, the 
cousin, friend, or even acquaintance, to enter 
the room in which you are sitting at an ecseru- 
toire, with a blank sheet of paper before you, 
would you have nothing to say? Woulé#you have 
nothing to communicate? Nothing to inquire? 
No hitherto unanswered question to reply to? 
There is but little doubt that a host of facts, feel- 
ings, questions, and answers, would crowd to 
your lips for utterance. But it will, perhaps, be_ 
observed by some, that “there is such a differ- 
ence between talking and writing :” truly so; the 
great difference is, that im this} the pen—in that, 
the tongue—is the agent of expression. What- 
ever we should say to a person present, we may 
write if absent. There is, of course, a choice of 
subjects to be made, and a proper mode to be 
chosen of communicating them. To regulate 
that choice, we should select as though the friend, 
to whom we are writing, were by our side, and 
could remain with us but a short time. In that 
case we should speak only of those things which 


were of the greatest importance, and express ~ | 


them at once as clearly and concisely as possible ;* ~~ 
and, pleasantly, didactically, modestly, feelingly, — 
or otherwise, according to their nature and the 
party whom we address. The writer should 
always bear in mind, that “ nothing can be more 
improper than ease and laxity of expression when 
the importance of the subject impresses solici- 
tude, or the dignity of the person exacts reve- 
rence.” . 

Politeness, and the forms of% . frequently 
require us to write letters 4 mpliment, in- 
quiry, or condolence, to those with whom we are 
upon the slightest possible terms of intimacy. 
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Such letters, which are generally supposed to be 

the most difficult, are, in fact, the most easy of 
execution; for the circumstance which calls for 

the letter, affords us a subject: to this the letter 

must be restricted. It is true, that there isa 

graceful manner of framing an inquiry, and 

. Making a compliment, and this manner jt is in 
vain to seek for, by labour, at the moment the 
is required ; if it be difficult to compose, 
studied, heartless, and inelegant in 
Simplicity and ease impart the 

. grace that can be given to a condoling or 

complimentary note. 

A letter of Congratulation should be as the 
thornless rose: the least appearance of envy, or 
jealousy, at the good fortune of those whom we 
felicitate, is unpardonable; it should contain no 
hint of any hope that the advancement, or change 
of situation, upon which the compliment is made, 
may afford the person addressed the means of 
conferring 9 benefit on the party writing. It 
should, in fact, be an unmixed expression of 
pleasure and congratulatigm on the event that 
calls for its production. Care must, neverthe- 
less, be taken to keep within due bounds: to 
exaggerate in our congratulations, is to become 

+ keenly satirical. 
RS 




























WOMEN. 


To the honour of the sex, be it said, that in the 
path of duty, no sacrifice is with them too high or 
too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but 
to shrink from what love, honour, innocence, and 
religion, fequire. The voice of pleasure or of 
power may pass by unheeded; but the voice of 
affliction never. The chamber of the sick, the 
pillow of the dying, the vigils of the déad, the 
alters of religion, never missed the presence or 
the sympaties of women. Timid though she be, 
yet on such occasions she loses all sense of dan- 
ger, and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not and fears not consequences. She dis- 
plays that undaunted spirit which neither courts 
difficulties nor evades them; that -resignation 

which utters neither murmurs nor regret; and 
that patience im suffering which seems victorious 
even after death itself.—Judge Story. 


























TWILIGHT. 


Or all the myriad sources of enjoyment which 
nature unfolds to man, I know few equal to those 
elicited by a balmy summer sunset. The idea is 
old, but the reflections it excites are perpetually 
varying. There is something in this hour, soe ten- 
der, so truly fraught with simple, yet sublime 

. associations that it belongs rather to heaven than 
toearth. The curtain that drops down on the phy- 
sical, also descends on the moral world. The day 

. with its selfish interests, its common-place dis- 
tractions, has by, and the seasof of intelli- 
gence, of imagi spirituality, is dawning. 
Yes, twilight u blandusian fountain of 
fancy; there, as in irror, reflecting all things 
in added loveliness, the heart surveys the pest; 
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the dead, the absent, the estranged, come throng- 
ing back on memory ; the paradise of inexpe- 
rience, from which the flaming sword of truth 
has long since exiled us, rises again in all the 
pristine beauty of its flowers and verdure; the 
very spot where we breathed our first vows of 
love ; the slender girlish figure, that, gliding like 
a sylph beside us, listened entranced to that 
avowal, made in the face of heaven, beneath the 
listening evening star; the home that witnessed 
her decline; the church yard that received her 
ashes ; the grave wherein she now sleeps, dream- 
less and happy, deaf alike to the syren voice of 
praise, and the withering sneers of envy—such 
sweet but solemn recollections, sweep in sha- 
dowy pomp across the mind, conjured up by the 
spells of twilight, as he waves his enchanted 
wand over the earth. 


EEE 
NIGHT SCENE IN THE DESERT. 
A CARAVAN presents in the evening a very 
active and cheerful scenes The camels, which 
had been turned out to graze as soon as they had 
halted and been unloaded, now return in sepa- 
rate groups, each of which, following the bell of 
its leader, proceeds directly to the spot where 
its master’s tents are pitched. When arrived 
there the docile animals lie down of their own 
accord in a row, and their heads are attached by 
halters to a rope, which is fastened to a range of 
stakes about four feet high, extending along the 
front of the camp. They are then fed with large 
balls composed of barley-meal and lentils, mixed 
up with water, which they swallow whole, and 
are left to ruminate till morning. As soon as the 
night closes in, fires begin to blaze in every direc- 
tion. They are made with dry thorns and stunt- 
ed shrubs, collected round ¢he camp, and their 
flames throw a bright light on the different 
groups of travellérs who are seen squatted on 
the ground in front of their tents, or beside their 
piles of merchandize, some oecupied with their 
pipes and coffee, and others enjoying their frugal 
evening’s meal. In an oriental company, of 
whatever class it is composed, the harsh sounds 
of vulgar merriment are never to be heard; a 
low hum of conversation spgeads through the 
camp, and as the evening advances, this gradu- 
ally sinks into a silence, disturbed only by the 
occasional lowing of the camels. All those per- 
sons who have once tried it, and who understand 
the eastern languages, speak of a caravan as a 
very agreeable mode of travelling. The wild 
and solitary scenery th which it generally 
passes, the order and tranquillity with which it 
is conducted, the facility of conveying baggage, 
and the feeling of security which prevails, am- 
ply compensate for the slowness of its move- 
ments ; and among hundreds of persons collected 
from the most distant parts of the Turkish em- 
pire and the neighbouring states, many of whom 
have spent their lives in travelling, there is to be 
found a never-failing variety of asséejates and 
of anecdotes.—Fuller’s Tour in > Turkish 

Empire. 
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THE LOVERS? 


Q@UARREL. 


1 wisn I could describe the young lady Sibyl. 
She was rather tall than otherwise, and her head 
was carried with a toss of the prettiest pride I 
ever saw; in truth, there was a supernatural 

in her figure by which she was in duty 
bound.to be more lofty in her demeanour than 
other people. Her eyes were of a pure dark 
hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth as 
though they were surprised how they happened 
to drop out of the skies ; and the sweet, high and 
mighty witchery that sported round her threat- 
ening lips, inspired one with a wonderful dispo- 
sition to fall down and worship her. It was, of 
course, not to be expected that such a strangely 
gifted lady should be quite so easily contented 
with her cavaliers as those who were not gifted 
at all; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed it to be 
understood that, the world being by no means 
good enough for her, she conceived the society 
it afforded to be her own wilful cogitations; and 
that she meant to pass the whole of her pretty 
life in solitude and meditation... People conjec- 
tured that she was in love, and too proud to show 
it; and Sibyl surmised that they were vastly im- 
pertinent, and by no means worthy satisfying. 

There was a small grotto by the lake that 
wound before the old arched windows of the hall: 
aworld of fine foliage was matted fantastically 
above and around it,8o as to exclude every in- 
truder but the Kingfisher, who plunged, meteor- 
like, on his golden prey, and vanished in the 
shade before he was well seen: and an endless 
variety of woodbines leaped from ranch to 
branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in the air, 
and showering fragrance upon the green moss 
beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, 
like garlands twinec 4y Cupid fer his favourite 
hiding place. It was in this choice retreat that 
the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the world in which 
she was born, and imagined that for which she 
seemed to have been created; and in this mood, 
without manifesting any particular symptoms of 
exhaustion, except she had grown a little paler 
and more slender, she continued for three whole 
years. 

On the third anniversary of her resolution, she 
knew it was the third, because the said resolution 
happened to have been made on the same day 
that her wild cousin, who had earned for himself 
the title of Childe Wilful, chose for his departure 
to the wars—on the ome anniversary, as on all 
other days, Sibyl again tripped down the chase 
to live in paradise till tea time, but, not as on 
other days; the noble summer sunset seemed to 
have stained her cheek with a kindred hue. Ere 
she reached her wilderness, she looked back 
again and again, at the hall, slacking her pace 
that it might not appear hurried, and gazed as 
long upon the swans’and water lilies as though 
they really éecupied her thoughts. Meanwhile, 
the flower of the fox-hunting chivalry were ca- 
rousing with Sr father in the banquetting room, 











and flourishing their glasses toher health. The 
most mighty and censorious damesof the Le 
were seen stalking up and down the terrace, a8 

stately and as stiff as the peacocks clipped out 

the yew trees at either end of it. Sibyl 
to have lost the faculty of despising 
was half. afraid that her desertion w 
thought strange. As she stood irresolute w. 


to go or turn back, she was startled by a yoice 


close by, and the blood leaped in a deeper crim- 
son to her cheek. 

“ Sibyl!—dear Sibyl!” it exclaimed, “ wilt, 
thou come, or must I fetch thee, before the whole 
posse of them?” 

Sibyl tossed her head and laughed; and with 

an agitated look, which was meant to be indiffer- 
ent, strolled carelessly into the shade, just in time 
to prevent the sie from putting his threat 
in execution. He w light, well made cava- 
lier, with biecie m hes and ringlets, and.a 
high born eye and forehead, which could have 
looked almost as proud as Sibyl’s.—As for -his 
accemplishments, the fine frenchified slashing 
of his costume, and the courage and manner in 
which he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke him a 
wonder. 
« “ And so, my gallant cousin,” said Sibyl, with 
a voice which was a litile out of breath, witha 
feeble effort to extricate her fingers, “‘ and so you 
have brought your valour back to besiege my 
citadel again.” 

“Sweet arrogance! is it not the day three 
thousand years on which we parted; and did I 
not promise to be here at sunset ?” 

“T believe you threatened me that you would. 
—Pray, have you run away from battle to be as 
good as your word ?” 

‘© And pray did you always consider it a threat, 
or did you tell me that this grotto should be your 
hermitage till my return ?” 

“ And pray, for the third time, do not be in- 
quisitive ; and trouble yourself to let go my hand, 
and sit down on that seat over the way, and tell 
me what you have been doing these three days.”’ . 

“ T will, as you desire, take both hands and the 
other half of your chair, and tell you, as you 
surmise, that I have been thinking of you till the 
thought became exceedingly troublesome; and 
now oblige me by telling me whether you.are as 
proud as ever since you lost your beauty, or whe- 
ther you have ever mustered humility to drop a 
tear for the mad blood which I have shed in toil- 
ing to be worthy such a mighty lady.” ad 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away 
from him to draw it across her eyes. 

“ Dear Sibyl,” he continued ina gentler tone, 
“and has not that wild heart changed in three 
lorig years? And has not such am age of expe- 
rience made our boy and a folly to 
be amended? And do I the same, ex- 
cepting far more lovely; the rverse being 
who would not have given her wayward prodigal 
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for the most dismally sensible lord of the creation? 
Often as I have feared, I have had a little com” 
forter which told me you could not change. See, 
Sibyl, your miniature, half given, half stolen, at 
our last parting; it has been my shield in adozen 
fights; has healed, with its smile, as many wounds; 
it has asked me if this was a brow whereon to 
register deceit, if these were the lips to spéak it, 
if these were the eyes, as J live, they are weeping 
even now!” 

She did not raise them from her bosom, but 
answered with a smile of feigned mortification, 
that she thought it very impertinent to make such 
minute observations. “I too have had my com- 
forters,” she said, drawing the fellow miniature 
from her bosom, and holding it playfully before 
his eyes; it has been my shield against a dozen 
follies ; it has warned me to benefit by sad expe- 
rience; it has asked me if this was the brow 
whereon to register any thing good, if these were 
the lips to speak it, if these were the eyes, as I 
live, they are conceited even now ?” 

“ But have you inde@f@ kept my picturé so 
close to your heart?” 

“ And do you indeed think that your old rival, 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell, would have given 
me a farthing for it?” ° 

“ Did you ever try'him ?” 

“ Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change counte- 
nance at such a name even now! No, I did not 
try him, and (for you are a stranger and must be 
indulged,) I will tell you, therefore, 1 would not 
have given it to him for his head; nor for as many 
of them as would have built a tower to yonder 
moon; and so now you see if you cau contrive 
to be jealous of him: nay, you shall not touch it. 
Do you remember how often, when it pleased 
you to be moody, you threatened to take it from 
me?” 

*“ No more of that, sweet Sibyl.” 

“ And will you never counterfeit a head-ach, 
to hide.a displeasure, when I dance with Sir 
Dunce, or gallop with Sir Gosling ?” 

“ No, never, Sibyl.” 

“ And will you never take Jeave of me forever, 
and return five minutes afterwards to see how 1 
bear it?” 

*“ Never, whilst I live.” 

“ Why then, I give you leave to ask my fa- 
ther’s leave to stay a whole week at the hall, for 
I have a great deal to say to you—when I can 
think: of it.” 

*“ T will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.” 

* No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any such 
thing. When you went from hence, it was with 
a college character, which was by no means 
likel? to ingratiate you with reasonable people, 
whatever it may have done with other folks; and 
you must not talk to my father of the treasured 
Sibyl till you are better acquainted with him. 
Valk of ploughs and politics as much as you 
please; make it appear that now the wars are 
over, there is same chance of your turning your 
sword into a p hook, and yourself into an 
accomplished squire; and then, and then, alas! 
for the high-minded Sibyl!” 


"maiden aunts 





It was not long afterwards that Childe Willful 
to the great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the hall, 
in hot haste from foreign parts! He had always 
been a favourite from his liveliness, and was, 
indéed, almost as much liked as abused. The 
old lord took him by. the hand, with a comical 
expression of countenance, which seemed to in- 
quire how much mischief -he had done; and the 
old ladies thought him vastly improved by travel, 
and awfully like a great warrior. The only 
persons to whom his presence was not likely to 
be strikingly agreeable, were a few round- 
shouldered suitors to Sibyl, who, in common with 
country squires in general, were largely gifted 
with the blessings of fleet horses, and tardy wits. 
Among these stood, pre-eminent, Sir Lubin of 
the Golden Dell. He was a tall man, with nofa 
bad figure, and really handsome face; though 
the dangerous tendency of the first was somewhat 
marred by peculiar ideas of the graces, and the 
latter was perfectly innocuous from an undue 
economy of expression. Altogether Sir Lubin 
was a very fine camel; he was a man of much 
dignity, always preserving a haughty silence 
when he did not exactly know what to say, and 
very properly despising those whom he could not 
hope to out-shine. Thus it was, that the meeting 
between Sir Lubin and Childe Wilful was very 
similar to that between Ulysses and the ghost of 
Ajax. 

Had this been all the mortification to which the 
Childe was"doomed to go, he might, per- 
haps have contrived to r it with fortitude; 
but Sibyl had subjected him to the task of obtain- 
ing a good character, and his trials were insup- 
portable. 

In the first place, he had to tell stories of 
sacked cities and distressed virgins at the tea- 
table, till he became popular enough with the 
be three .parts out of his mind; 
for Sibyl was the time compelled to endure 
the homage of her other lovers. It is true that 
her keen wit could no more enter their double 
blocked skulls, than the point of her needle could 
have entered the Macedonian phalanx; but then 
each villain fixed his eye upon her, with all the 
abstracted attention of the bull’s eye in a target, 
and seemed so abominably happy, that the sight 
was excruciating. Sometimes, too, Sir Lubin 
would muster brains enough to perceive that he 
was giving pain, and would do his best toincrease 
it by whispering in her ear, with a confidential 
smile, some terrible nothing, for which he de- 
served to be exterminated; whilst, to mend the 
matter, the old ladies Would remark upon the 
elegance of his manner, and hint that Sibyl was 
evidently coming to, because slie seemed too 
happy to be scornful; and had lost all.her taste 
for solitude.—They would undoubtedly make a 
very handsome couple; and the Childe was ap- 
pealed to whether he did not think that they would 
have a very fine family. 

In the second place, his opinion of ploughs and 
politics, which had taught him to discourse but 
too successfully, made him a fixture at the punch- 
bowl; while Sir Lubin and his tribe profaned 
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Sibyl’s hand in country dances, as long as they 
had breath for a plunge. It, moreover, left them 
ample opportunity to negociate with the aunt 
upon the arrangement of her plans for the next 
day, when he was still eondemned to admire 
some new farm, or ride ten miles to rejoice with 
his host over a wonderful prize bullock. _Some- 
times too, the old lord would apologize for taking 
him away, by observing, that it was better to 
leave Sibyl to her lovers, for it was time that she 

should take up with some one of them, and the 
presence of third parties might abash lier. 

In the third place;when he retired to bed to 
sum up all the pleasures of the day, it was never 

quite clear to him that.Sibyl did not expose him 
to more disquietude than was absolutely neces- 
sary. It might indeed be proper that her attach- 
ment to him should not be too.apparent tiil he 
was firmly established in grace, seeing that his 
merit was the only thing that he could put in the 
scale against the finest glebe in the country; -but 
then could she not appear sufficiently careless 
about him without being so unusually complai- 
sant to such a set of louts? If his presence made 
her happy, there was no necessity to give them 
license to presume to be happy likewise; and, 
besides, she might surely find some moments for 
revisiting her grotto, instead of uniformly turning 
from his hasty whisper—* it is better not.” It 
was not so formerly, and it was very reasonable 
to suppose that her three years’ constancy had 
been sustained by some,ideal picture of what he 
might turn out, in whi@ishe was now disappoint- 
ed. He could not - His restless fancy 
continually beheld her bright eyes looking ten- 
derness upon the wooden face of Sir Lubin. He 
turned to the other side, and was haunted by a 
legion of young Lubins, who smiled upon him 
with Sibyl’s looks till he almost groaned aloud. 
In the morning he came down with a hag-ridden 
countenance, which made wonder what 
was the matter with him, and 1 asked him 
with her look of ineffable archness, whether he 
was experiencing a return of his head-ach. 

Time rolled on very disagreeable. The Childe 
grew every day paler and more popular; the old 
ladies gave him more advice, and the old lord 
gave him more wine, and Sibyl grew mortified 
at his mistrust, and Sir Lubin grew afraid of his 
frown, and one half of the hall could not help 
being sorry, and the other half were obliged to 
be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had stepped into each 
other’s shoes, and Sibyl; to keep the peace, was 
obliged to accede to an interview Mf her little 
boudoir. 

[t was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The 


sweet south was murmuring through the lattice. 


amongst the strings of the guitar, and the golden 
fish were sporting till they almost flung them- 
selves out of their chrystal globe; it was just the 
hour for every thing to be sweet and harmonious, 
but Sibyl was somewhat vexed, and the Childe 
was somewhat angry. He was much obliged to 
her for meeting him, but he feared that he was 
taking her from more agreeable occupations: 

and he was, moreover, alarmed, lest her other 





visiters wanted some one to amuse them. He 
merely wished to ask if she had any commands to 
his family, for whom it was time that he should 
think of setting out; and when he had obtained 
them, he would no longer trespass upon her con- 
descension.. Sibyl leant her cheek upon her 
hand, and regarded him patiently till he had done. 

“* My commands,” she gravely said, “ are of a 
confidential nature, and I cannot speak them if 
you sit so far off.” 

As she tendered her little hand, her features 
broke through their mock ceremony into a half 
smile, and there was an enchantment about her 
that could not be withstood. 

rs Sibyl, ” he exclaimed, “ wig have you taken 
such pains to torment me?” 

‘¢ And why have you so ill attended to the i in- 
junctions which I gave you?” . 

‘“Til!—Heaven and earth! Have I not la- 
boured to be agreeable till my head is turned 
topsy-turvy ?” 

‘** Oh yes; and hind side before as well, for it is 
any thing but right. Bat did } tell you to pursue 
this laudable work with fuming and frowning, 
ahd doubting, and desperation, till I was in an 
agomy lest you die of your exertions, and leave 
me to wear the willow ?” 

The cavalier stated his poeveuntien with much 
eloquence. 

‘“* Dear Sibyl,” he continued, “I have passed 
a sufficient ordeal. If I really possess your love, 
let me declare it at once, and send these barba- 
rians about their business.” 

“Or. rather be sent about your own, if you 
have any; for you cannot suppose that the spe- 
cimen which you have given of your patient dis- 
position, is likely to have told very much in your 
favour.” 

“ Then why not teach them the-presumption 
of their hopes, and tell them that-you despise 
them!” 

“Because they are my father’s friends, and 
because, whatever their hopes may be, they will 
probably wait for encouragement before they 
afford me an oppertunity of giving my opinion 
thereupon. ” 

“But has there been any necessity to-give 
them so much more of your time—so many more 
of your smiles than you have bestowed upon 
me? >” 

“ And is it you who ask me this question? Oh! 
—is it possible to mete our attentions to those we 
love with the same indifference which we use 
towards the rest of the world? Would nothing, 
do you think—no tell-tale countenance—no 
treacherous accent betray the secret which it is 
our interest to maintain? Unkind to make poor 
Sibyl’s pride confess so much.” 

The cavalier did not know whether he ought 
to feel quite convinced. He counted the ri 
upon the.fingers, which were still locked im his 
own, three times over: ° 

“ Sibyl,” he at last said, “‘ I cannot bear them 
to triumph over me even in théir own bright 
fancies. If you are sincere with me, let us anti- 
cipate the slow events of time—let us seek hap- 
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pimess by the readiest means, and, trust me, if it 


is difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, you - 


are too dear to despair of pardon for having 
acted without it.” 

“ And you would haye me fly with you ?” Sibyl 
shrank from the idea;—her pridé was no longer 
asst.med in sport. “ Youdo well,” she resumed, 
“ to reproach me with the duplicity which I have 
practised. Tt is but just to"suppose that she who 
has gone so far, would not scruple to-make the 
love which has beén lavished u her the in- 
ducement for her disobedience; that the pride 
Which has yielded so much, would be content to 
be pursued as a fugitive and toe return as a peni- 
tent.”’ 

“ Then, Sibyl, you do not love me?” 

“I am not used to make assurances of that 
kind, amy more than I am inclined to submit to 
the charge of deceit.” 

“ Methinks, Lady Sibyl,’ he replied, with 
somewhat of bitterness, “ you very easily take 
offenee to-night. It is certainly better to be 


free from one engagement before we enter upon 
another.” 


Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

“It is possible you may haye mistaken your 
reasons for enjoining me to silence: for it is, no 
doubt, advisable that your more eligible friends 
should have the opportunity of speaking first.” 

Sibyil’s heart beat. higher, and the tears sprang 
to hereyes, but her head was turned away. 

“ We have staid too long,” she said; with an 
effort at composure. 

“T thank you, Lady Sibyl, ” he replied, rising 
haughtily to depart, “ for allowing me to come 
to a right understanding. And now—” 

Her anger never had been more than a flash 
—she could hardly believe him serious, and if he 
was, he would soon repent. 

“ And new,” she interrupted him, relapsing 


into her loveliest look of raillery, “ Childe Wilful - 


would be glad of his picture again?” 

“ You certainly will ablige me by restoring it.” 

“ Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it?” 

“ Lady Sibyl, I am serious;and must beg to 
remark that it can be but an unworthy satisfac- 
tion to retain it for a boast to your new lover.” 

“] do not see that there is any thing to boast 
of in it. The face is aparticularly handsome 
one, and as for him for whom it is meant, he has 
never made a figure in any history excepting his 
own letters. Here is one in my dressing case—I 
pray you stand still now while I read over the 
wondrous exploits which you performed in your 
last battle, for I think you must have looked just 
as you do now.” 

There is no saying whether his resolution 
would have been firm efough to persist in his 
dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl!’s attendant 
at that moment entered with Sir Lubin’s com- 
pliments, and it was past the hour when she had 
engaged to ride with him.—Childe Wilful’s heart 
was armed with a thicker coat of mail than ever, 
and his lips writhed into a bitter smile. 

“Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,” he 
said, “ perhaps, your gentlewoman will be good 





enough to find me the picture amongst your cast 
off ornaments.” y 

This was rathertoo much, to be exposed in 
her weakest point to the impertinent surprise of 
her servant. 

“ Nay—nay,” she replied in confusion, “ have 
done, for the present ;—if you ask me for it to- 
morrow I will return it.” 

“TP shall not be here to-morrow, and it is 
hardly compatible with Lady Sibyl’s pride to de- 
tain presents which the donor would resume.” 

Her answer was a little indignant—his rejoin- 
der was a little more provoking—the maid began 
to laugh in her sleeve—and Sibyl herself humi- 
liated. It is but a short step, in mighty spirits, 
from humiliation to discord; and Siby] soon called 
in the whole force of her dignity, and conjured 
up a smile of as much asperity as that of Childe’s. 

“ No!” she exclaimed, “ it is not amongst my 
cast-off ornaments. I mistook it for the simili- 
tudé of true affection, of generosity and manli- 
ness, and have worn it where those qualities de- 
serve to be treasured up.” 

The picture was produced from its pretty hi- 
ding place, and carelessly tendered to him. 

“ You will, perhaps, remember,” she conti- 
nued, “ that there was a fellow to this picture, 
and that the original of it has as little inclination 
as other people to be made a boast of.” __ 

“ Undoubtedly; Lady Sibyl—it was my inten- 
tion tomake you perfectly easy on that point.” 

The little jewebwas removed coldly from his 
breast, and seemed to reproach him as it parted, 
for it had the same mournful smile with which 
Sibyl sat for it when he was preparing for the 
wars. He gave it to her, and received his own 
in return. It was yet warm from its sweet de- 
pository, and the touch of it thrilled to his soul; 


_ —but he determined for once to act with. con- 


sistency. As he closed the door he distinguished 
a faint sob, anda feeling of self reproach seemed 
fast coming over him; but then his honour! Was 
he to endure the possibility of being triumphed 
over by such an eternal blockhead as Sir Lubin 
of the Golden Dell ? 7’ 

Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing- 
room soon after him, in her riding dress. Her 
manner was cold and distant, and she heard him 
feign business at home without condescending to 
notice it, only that there was a fever upon her 
cheek which spoke an unwonted tumult of feel- 
ing. Her horse was at the door, and Sir Lubin 
was ready to escort her down. As she took leave 
of her cousin they were both haughty, and both 
their hands trembled. In a minute she was seen 
winding through the old avenue. Sir Lubin, 
who was observed poking his head from his 
shoulders with all the grace of a goose in a bas- 
ket, was evidently saying tender things, and, 
altogether, looked cruelly like a dangerous rival. 
The Childe drew his breath through his teeth as 
though they had been set on edge, and moved 
from the window like a spirit turned out of Pa- 
radise. 

Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satifactory- 
He discovered that it was a fine evening ;—made 
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a clever simile about Lady Sibyl’s cheek and a 
poppy, and another about her crucity and a 
bramble; but they had little or no effect. She 
answered “no,” where she ought to have said 
“ yes,” looked- bewildered when he asked her 
opinion, and, in fact, as he poetically expressed 
it, was extracting honey from the flowers of her 
own imagination. 

“ Will he indeed have the heart to leave me 
thus ?” said Sibyl to herself. ‘ Unkind--unkind 
—ungrateful—to take my little treasure from me 
—the sole companion of my bosom—the witness 
of all the tears I have shed for him, the comforter 
of all my doubts of his fidelity—is gone forever, 
—I can never stoop to receive it back—I never 
will forgive him—no, never—that is, if he really 
be gone.” 

And really, when she returned, he was gone. 
—Sibyl, however, would not persuade herself 
that it was not his intention to return; and every 
night had to take her pride to task for having 
looked out upon the road all the day. Perhaps 
he would write; and she stole away, as hereto- 
fore, alone, to meet the tardy post a mile off. 
There were letters for my lord—for Sir Lubin— 
for the Lady Jemima. , 

“No, no! | want not them. For the Lady 
Sibyl—what for the Lady Sibyl?” 

The letters were turned over and over, and 
still the same deadening sound fell like a knell 
upon her heart—* Nothing for the Lady Sibyl.” 

Lady Sibyl returned unwillingly to the com- 
pany after her disappointment with respect to 
the arrival of the letter, and retired at the first 
opportunity, to wonder if her cousin was really in 
earnest—if he had really deserted her, and whe- 
ther she had ever given him cause so to do. Her 
pride would seldom suffer her to weep, and the 
tears seemed swelling at her heart till each throb 
was a throb of pain. Sometimes she would be- 
wilder herself with suggesting other reasons than 
want of inclination for his absence, and for his 
silence. Might he not wish to return, and be 
prevented by his family, who had not seen him 
for so long and would naturally be importunate! 
Might he not be fearful of writing, lest the letter 
should fall into hands for whom it was not intend- 
ed, and betray the secret she had desired him to 
keep? It surely might be her overweeningcau- 
tion that was afflicting her, and he might be as 
impatient as herself. Her imagination would 
begin to occupy itself in ideal scenes, until she 
had forgot those which had really occurred, and 
her hand would rise fondly to her bosom to draw 
forth the semblance of her suffering cavalier. 
Alas! it was then that the poor Sibyl’s deceptive 
dreams were dispersed. The picture was gone 
—was even now, perhaps, the bosom companion 
of another, who pitied her with smiles, and gaily 
upbraided him for his falsehood. Then again 
would the flush of shame rush over her cheek, 
her maiden indignation determine to forget him, 
and her bewildered wits busy themselves upon 
plans of teaching him that she had done so. 

In the mean time, Sir Lubin began to congra~ 
tulate himself that he had made an impression. 

H 





Sibyl had lost the spirit to repel his advances as 
she had done before, and the little which she 
afforded him of her company, was clearly a pretty 
stratagem to bring him toan explanation. He had 
a great mind to be crucl in his turn, and lead her 
heart the dance as he expressed it, which she had 
led his—but then she was very pale, and might 
have a fit of illness. On the evening when he 
had resolved to make her happy, Sibyl indeed 
received a letter, but it was from her lover's 
sister. It was full'of the gay rattle which usually 
characterizes the correspondence of hearts which 
had never known sorrow, but it was other news 
that Sibyl looked for. She toiled through lively 
descriptions of fetes and fincry, and flirtations, 
scarcely knowing what she read, till at. last her 
eye glanced upon the name she sought. She 
stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and then 
Childe Wilful was gone to ——, and was paying 
violent attentions to Lady Blaache. 

She tore the letter calmly into little strips; her 
lips were compressed with beautiful, but stern 
and desperate determination. That night Sir 
Lubin made his proposals, and in the delirium of 
fancied vengeance, Sibyl answcred—she knew 
not what. 

It was not long after that the Childe was re- 
turning sadly home from the Lady Blanche. She 
was very beautiful—but, oh, she had not the 
speaking glance of Sibyl. She was lofty and high 
minded; but it was not the sweet pride that fas- 
cinated while it awed—it was the aspiring woman, 
and not the playful and condescending sereph. 
She was accomplished; but they were the accom- 
plishments approved by the understanding rather 
than the heart—the methodical work of educa- 
tion, and stored up for display. But Sibyl was 
accomplished by Heaven; her gifts were like the 
summer breezes which sporied around him— 
wild, exquisite, and mysterious, which were the 
same whether wasted on the desert, or wafting 
delight to the multitude. She was a lovely line 
of poetry in a world of prose—she was a blossom 
dropped from Paradise to shume all the flowers 
of the earth. Oh, but Sibyl was false! and ob, 
again, it was just possible he might be mistaken. 
He was sadly bewildered, had another bad head- 
ach, and was strongly of opinion that it was not 
the way to forget Sibyl to put her in competition 
with other people. He hardly liked to confess 
it to himself, but he was not quite sure that, if he 
had any excuse which would not compromise his 
dignity, he would turn his horse’s head towards 
the hall, and suffer the fiends which were tor- 
menting him to drive him-at their own pace. 

It happened that such excuse was not far 
distant. He had no sooner alighted at home than 
he was presented with a hasty note, which had 
been some days awaiting him, from Sibyl’s father, 
inviting him—a film came over his eyes, and the 
pulsation of his heart was paralysed—inviting 
him to what he knew would give him great plea- 
sure, to Sibyl’s wedding! Should he send an 
excuse, and stay at” home, and prove that he did 
not care about it; or should xe plunge headlong 
into their revelry, and spare neither age nor sex 
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of the whole party? No matter, he would con- 
sider it on his way. He gave his steed the spur, 
as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin 
himself, and set out to cool his blood, and shake 
his wits into their places, by a moonlight gallop 
of a hundred miles. 

The morning was far advanced when he came 
within sight of the hall. He was almost ex- 
hausted; and the preparations for the festivity 
upon the fine slope of the chase, came over his 
soul with sickness and dismay. The high blood 
of his poor animal was barely sufficient to an- 
swer the feeble urging of its rider; and the slow 
stride, which was accompanied ‘by'a deeper and 
a deeper sob, seemed fast flagging toa stand still. 
The Childe felt that he was too late. He inquired 
of a troop of merry-makers round a roasting ox, 
and found that the wedding cavalcade had set off 
for the church. He looked down upon the hilt 
of his sword—he was still in time for vengeance 
—still in time to cut short the bridegroom’s tri- 
umph—to disappoint the anticipations of—Spirits 
of fury ! were there none to inspire a few minutes 
vigour into his fainting steed. The steed toiled 
on as though he had possessed the burning heart 
of his master; troops of peasant girls dressed 
fantastically, and waving garlands on either side 
of the road, soon told him he was near the scene 
of the sacrifice. They had received a sheep- 
faced duck from the head of the blushing Sir 
Lubin—a sprawling wave of his long arm, thrust, 
in all the pride of silver and satin, from the win- 
dow of his coach and six.—They had beheld the 
fevered and bewildered loveliness of the Lady 
Sibyl, looking among the bride’s maids, intense 
as a planet amid its satellites, and were all in 
exstacies, that if possible increased his agony. 
Another lash, another bound, and he turned the 
corner which brought him full upon the elm-em- 
bowered church, surrounded by the main body 
of the May-day multitude, and a string of coaches 
which displayed all the arms in the county. He 
sprang from his horse, and dashed through them 
like a meteor. The party were all standing be- 
fore the altar; and he staggered, and restrained 
his steps to hear how far the ceremony had pro- 
ceeded. There was a dead silence, and all eyes 
were fixed upon Sibyl, who trembled, as it seem- 
ed, too much to articulate. 

“ More water,” said some one in a low voice; 
“ she is going to faint again.” 

Water was handed to her, and the clergyman 
repeated— 

“ Wilt thou take this man to be thy wedded 
husband ?” 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly; her 
father looked more troubled, and Sir Lubin 
opened his mouth wider and wider. 

The question was repeated, but still Sibyl spoke 
not. 

It was pronounced a third time—Sibyl shook 
more violently, and uttered an hysteric scream. 

“ Oh, merciful heaven !” she exclaimed, “ it is 
impossible !—I cannot !—I éannot !” 

Her astonished lover sprang forward and re- 
ceived her fainting form in his arms. A glance 





at each other’s countenance was sufficient to 
explain all the sufferings—to dissipate ali the 
resentment. C nt was now out of the 
question, and their words broke forth at the same 
instant. 

“* Oh, faithless ! how could you drive me to this 
dreadful extremity ?” 

“Sweet Sibyl, forgive--forgive me! 1 will 
atone for it by such penitence, such devotion, as 
the world never saw.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed the bridegrdom, “ but 
I do not like this !” 

“By my word!” added the Lady Jemima, 
“ but here is a new lover!” 

‘* By mine honeur,” responded the Lady Brid- 
get, “ but he is an old one!” 

‘“* By my word and honour too,” continued the 
lady something else, “ I suspected it long ago!” 

“ And by my grey beard,” concluded the old 
lord, “1 wish I had done so too !—Look you, Sir 
Lubin, Sibyl is my only child, and must be made 
happy her own way. I really thought she had 
been pining and dying for you, but since it ap- 
pears 1 was mistaken, why e’en let us make the 
best of it. You can be bride’s-man still : though 
you cannot be bridegroom. and who knows but 
in our revels to-night, you may find a lady less 
liable to change her mind ?” 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of pro- 
ceeding, and would have come to high words but 
for the peculiar expression of Childe Wilful’s 
eye, which kept them bubbling in his throat. 
He could by no means decide upon what to say. 
He gave two or three pretty considerable hems, 
but he cleared the road in vain, for nothing was 
coming; and so, at last, he made up his mind to 
treat the matter with silent contempt. He bowed 
to the company with a haughty dive, kicked his 
long sword, as he turned, between his legs, and 
strode, or rather rode, out of the church as fast 
as his dignity would permit. The crowd on the 
outside, not being aware of what had 
within, and taking it for granted that it was all 
right that the bridegroom, on such occasions, 
should go home alone, wished him joy very heart- 
ily and clamorously, and the six horses went oit 
at a long trot, which was quite grand. 

Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for 
what was to come next. 

“ The wedding feast must not be lost,” said the 
old lord; “ will nobody be married ?” 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in the 
room of Sir Lubin, was handed the Chevalier 
Wilful. 

“Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded hus- 
band ?” demanded the priest. 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her faint- 
ings did not return; and if her voice was low 
when she spoke the words “ I will,” it was dis- 
tinct and musical as the clearest note of the 
nightingale. 

———=>— 


DesporTisM, can no more exist in a nation 
until the liberty of the press be destroyed, than 
the night can happen before the sun is set ! 
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MAGIC TABLE, 
FOR FINDING THE AGE OF ANY PERSON. 
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Rule.—Let any person tell in which column or 
columns he finds his age—add together the frst 
numbers of those columns, and their sum is the 
person’s age. 

Suppose, for example, that a person says that 
he sees his age in the first, second, and fifth co- 





lumn, then the addition of one, two, and sixteen, 
(the first numbers of said columns,) gives 19 for 
the person’s age. 

The above combination was originally made 
by a Quaker gentleman, in Pennsylvania, about 
fifteen years ago; but.as it only extended to No. 
63, we have carried it to twice the extent, so as 
to answer for any old as well as young peoples’ 
age. 

TR A A 


TALLEYRAND. 


In his personal. appearance he is one of the 
most singular men in existence. It is, in short, 
impossible to look upon him without immediately 
coming to the conclusion that he is a most ex- 
traordinary personage. The duke of Monte- 
beilo is reported to- have said, that you might be 
looking Talleyrand stedfastly in the face at the 
moment a person struck him from behind, with- 
out being able to know from his features that any 
thing had happened to him; this I take to be 
literally true. His face is, in fact, a face of 
stone, with the exception of his eyes, which are 
remarkably brilliant. His person appears like 
that of a skeleton dressed after the fashion of 
times long passed away. His upper garment is 
very loose, and partakes of the form of a robe 
rather than a coat. Such was the costume in 
which he appeared at the soiree of Lafayette. 
His presence there was not at all expected by 
the crowds of people who weekly pay their re- 
spects to the most consistent and the most pa- 
triotic man of the age. The announcement of 
his name, as may be easily imagined, excited no 
little astonishment. A passage through the com- 
pany was made for him by the attendants, and 
every eye was intensely fixed upon him as he 
moved along the suite of apartments, like the 
statue of a withered old man to which had been 
given the power of locomotion. 


EEE 
THE FARMER. 


Ir does one’s heart good to see a merry round 
faced farmer. So independent and yet so free 
from vanities and pride. So rich and: yet 
so industrious; so patient and persevering in 
his calling, and yet so kind, social, and obliging. 
There are a thousand noble traits about him 
which light up his character. He is generally 
hospitable: eat and drink with him, and he 
wont set a mark on you, and sweat it out of you 
with a double compound interest at another 
time—you are welcome. He will do you a kind- 
ness without expecting a return by way of com- 
pensation; it is not so with every body. Heis gene- 
rally more honest and sincere—less disposed to 
deal in a low and underhand cunning than many 
I could name. He gives to society its best- sup- 
port—he is the edifice of government and the lord 
of nature. Look at him in homespun and gray 
back, gentlemen ; laugh, if you will—but, be- 
lieve me, he can laugh back if he pleases. 





THE MADMAN. 





THE MADMAN. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Two travellers of distinction, after a few days 
residence in Ferrara, determined to visit the 
hospital, or rather prison, of St. Ann, in which 
are confined the unhappy victims of insanity. 
The eldest of the travellers was entirely bald, 
and his countenance exhibited a mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, and a certain air of 
noble benevolence. Whenever he questioned 
the conductor assigned them by the keeper of the 
hospital, he fixed his piercing gaze upon his 
savage and immoveable features, and seemed to 
wish to read in them his answer. 

The other traveller was some years younger. 
—His perfumed hair escaped from under a cap 
glittering with jewels. A short cloak of scarlet 
velvet, richly embroidered, was tastefully flung 
over his shoulders; under this was a vest trimmed 
with the richest ermine, upon which were visible 
the links of a brilliant gold chain. He wore 


gantelets of silk, and one hand rested upon the 
pummel of a rich sword, suspended by a satin 
scarf, and the sound of his silver spurs alone 
broke the silence in the long corridors they tra- 
versed. 

Etienne de la Boetie, said his companion, in 
French, this jailer appears to me as stupid as he 


is hideous, and I am sure he will be unable to 
give us any information respecting the place we 
are about to examine; this is unfortunate, for 
my curiosity is much excited. At this moment, 
a young Italian, who was walking in the corri- 
dor, approached them, and expressing himself in 
French, which he spoke fluently, offered to be 
their guide through the different wards of the 
hospital. I can tell you, added he, the different 
kinds of madness these poor people labour under. 
The offer is made with too much politeness for 
Monsieur de Montaigne and myself to refuse, 
replied La Boetie. 

Strozzi, for that was the name of the Italian, 
entered a long hall formed by narrow cells, 
before the doors of which he would stop and de- 
scribe with singular acuteness the various de- 
scriptions of insanity of the inmates. His sound 
remarks and his agreeable manner of communi- 
cating them, delighted the travellers, and gave 
rise to a crowd of reflections which they mutu- 
ally interchanged, often with the tribute of a 
tear. 

The poet and Montaigne were in the midst of 
an argument in the melancholy mood, when they 
were suddenly interrupted by the creaking of 
the doorofa cell. A man covered with rags and 
bowed down with suffering rather than age, 
issued forth with caution, casting around him 
fearful glances. His beard and hair were in 
disorder, and his pale and extenuated features 
possessed, notwithstanding, a something noble 
and commanding in their expression.—He ad- 
vanced cautioucly towards the strangers, and 





drawing a letter from his boson—“ If you are 
Christians,” said he, in a low and solemn tone, 
** cause this to be delivered to princess Leonora 
d’Est.” La Boetie exchanged a smile with Mon- 
taigne, and Strozzi, at the same time, taking the 
paper to avoid irritating the feelings of the poor 
creature who addressed them. 

‘*T appear to you mad,” continued he; “ and 
you class me with the degraded beings with 
whom Iam immured. Alas! I know not how I 
have been able to preserve my reason and sup- 
port the infamous tortures they have heaped upon 
me. From the bosom of a brilliant court to be 
thrown into a loathsome dungeon, to be torn from 
bright visions of fame, of friendship, of love, to 
groan seven years alone—yes, alone! or among 
madmen and torments, to curse the fatal gift of 
genius, and the fame attached to my name; ah! 
who could thus exist? In the name of the Vir- 
gin,” cried he, embracing the knees of Mon- 
taigne, and bathing them with his tears, “ put an 
end to this horrible torment. Let Leonora but 
know where I exist, and she will come to my de- 
liverance.—You hesitate; you fear her brother 
—yes, dread him; his revenge is dreadful—im- 
placable.—W ell, then, tell Conca, the Prince of 
Mantua, or the friend of my youth, the faithful 
Cardinal Cinthio, that here, under a fictitious 
name” Suddenly was heard the dreadful 
voice of the jailer, and the echo of his heavy and 
hurried steps; the poor creature shuddered, was 
silent, and slunk affrighted to his dungeon, and 
the iron-featured jailer barred the door upon him 
without interrupting the canzonnetta he had been 
humming when approaching the group. 

“The delusion of this man,’ observed the 
young Italian to the travellers,“ is to believe 
himself beloved by a lady of rank. Sometimes 
he weeps over letters he imagines he has receiv- 
ed from her; at others, he is heard talking of 
Jetes, tournaments, and victories. Sometimes he 
is heard reciting verses which he traces upon the 
walls of his cell, for they occasionally allow him 
a light, as his madness is never furious; it is 
rather a deep melancholy, an habitual gloomy 
sadness. His stanzas are always addressed to 
the imaginary object of his passion, and the letter 
he just gave you, I am sure, is filled with expres- 
sions of love and tenderness.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Montaigne, who had just 
finished reading it. ‘“ He writes to the princess 
of Ferrara in the language of the most favoured 
lover; he recalls to her the private interviews 
she once granted him, and doubts not that his 
Leonora will fly to his deliverance whenever she 
shall know that he is here immured. Poor human 
nature!’ said he sighing; “ what we have just 
witnessed would go strongly to support the bold 
assertion of Pliny— Nothing can exceed the de- 
gradation and vanity of man.’”’ 





CABBONIC ACID GAS—OLIVER CROMWELL. 





He had just finished this comment, when the 
sound of approaching footsteps was heard, and 
soon his highness Cardinal Cinthio (whom Men- 
taigne had seen the day before at Court) entered 
in the utmost haste and agitation, followed by the 
keeper. The latter seized the ponderous keys 
in the hands of the jailer, and’ with his own hand 
opened the massive door which had just been 
closed upon the object of theif reflections. 

Cardinal Cinthio threw himself weeping into 
the arms of the unfortunate prisoner, who appear- 
ed stupified with joy. ‘“ My dear friend,” cried 
the Cardinal, as soon as his agitation would allow 
him to speak, “ is it thus we meet again ?”—then 
turning to the spectators of this moving scene, 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, in a transport of indig- 
nation, “‘ you see how the Duke of Ferrara re- 
wards genius; tell your cowhtry, tell the whole 
world, that Torquate Tasso groaned seven years 
in this vile dungeon, while the universe mourned 
his death:—butcome, noble sufferer,” said he, 
“Jet us fly this impious land; Rome has yet in 
reserve for thee the immortal laurel crown.” 

After their departure, Montaigne, a little cha- 
grined at his mistake, remained a few moments 
silent, then turning io Strozzi, took leave of him, 
cordially thanking him for his politeness in acting 


as their guide. ‘“ What!” said he gravely, “ do_ 


you leave me without worshipping me?” Mon- 
taigne looked at him with astonishment. “ Thou 
ignorant mortal,” continued the young Italian, 
“has not my sublime genius, which but now en- 
chained your admiration, has not the gift of tongues 
I possess, revealed my mysterious divinity? 
Kneel!” cried he, at the same time grasping 
Montaigne by the throat, “ kneel, thou heathen; 
worship me, or I will strangle thee!” 

La Boetie and the jailer hastened to the relief 
of Montaigne, and while dragging this new mad- 
man to his cell, “‘ My dear sir,” said the latter, at 
the same time adjusting his disordered dress, “ we 
ought not to be very vain of our understanding, 
since we have to-day admired the intellect of a 
madman, and mistaken for a madman the great- 
est genius of Italy.—Truly Socrates was right 
in saying he knew but one thing—that he 
knew nothing; and Pliny to write, nothing is 
certain but uncertainty—and 1 to add, whai do I 
know ?” 


EEE 
CARBONIC ACID GAS. 


CHAMPAGNE, perry, cider, ale, &c. owe their 
peculiar characters to the presence of carbonic 
acid gas. Hence they sparkle when poured out, 
ora few drops of acid are added. Itis foundinsome 
mineralsprings. Inornear Exeter, England, it is 
abundant, but the Seltzer water of Germany 
affords the most direct evidence of this kind. An 
artificial imitation of it we have in what is called 
“soda water,” wherein the water is, by a con- 
densing engine, made to take up several atmos- 
pheres of carbonic acid gas. This gas is fatal to 
combustion and to animal life, and is the “ choke 
damp” of the miner. It is also found in caverns, 





wells, and mines, as well as cellars and vaults 
long excluded from air. It is the product of re- 
spiration, common combustion, nocturnal vege- 
tation, and fermentation. Hence crowded rooms 
afte extremely noxious, and when this is con- 
joined with the combustion of gas, oil, wax, &c., 
the amount of deterioration is tremendous, and 
utterly destructive to the healthy functions of 
the lungs; the theatre and the ball-room afford 
examples, and in these, altitude will determine 
a specific ratio, for the boxes in the former are 
more insalubrious than the pit, and the galleries 
than either. Not long ago the atmosphere of 
one of the Parisian theatres was analyzed, and 
the deterioration, compared with the air without, 
proved to be such that it is astonishing how the 
animal functions could hold out against the siege: 
this is increased manifold by the incense of per- 
fumes, which though some may be able to with- 
stand, yet others may succumb under, and’ we 
are much mistaken if the lungs will, in any 
case, play freely and healthily in a cearment of 
aromatic air, though fable tells us birds of para- 
dise may breathe it among the spice islands.— 
Murray. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Tue following is the Speech of Oliver Crom- 
well, when he dissolved the long Parliament, 
20th April, 1653, after sitting twelve years, six 
months, and fourteen days :— 

* It is high time for me to put an end to your 
sitting in this place, which you have dishonour- 
ed by your contempt of all virtue, and defiled 
by your practice of every vice. You are a 
factious crew, and enemies to all good govern- 
ment. Ye are a pack of. mercenary wretches, 
and would, like Esau, sell your country for a 
mess of pottage, and like Judas, betray your 
God for a few pieces of money. Is there a 
single virtue now remaining among you? Is 
there one vice you do not possess? You have 
no more religion than my horse; gold is your 
God. Which of you have not bartered away 
your conscience for bribes? Ise¢here a man 
amongst you that has the least care for the 
commonwealth? Ye sordid prostitutes! Have 
ye not defiled this sacred place, and turned the 
Lord’s temple into a den of thieves, by your 
immoral principles and wicked practices ?— 
You, -who are deputed here by the people to 
get grievances redressed, are yourselves the 
greatest grievance. Your country, therefore, 
calls upon me to cleanse this Augean stable, by 
putting a final period to your proceedings in 
this house; and which, by God’s help and the 
strength he has given me, I am now come to 
do. I command you, therefore, upon the peril 
of your lives, to -depart immediately out of 
this place. Go! get you out; make haste, ye 
venal slaves—begone! So! take away that 
shining bauble (the mace) there, and lock up the 
doors.” 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


The time is during the Siege of Paris by the Normans. 


A sPEcTATor would not have been able to 
conjecture, from the appearance that evening 
of the little court of Adele, that a struggle was 
so nearly at hand which, in all probability, would 
decide the fate of the city. The langh and the 
jest went lightly round; lays were sung, and 
legends recited of the olden time; warriors 
whispered soft tales in ladies’ ears, and ladies 
blushed and smiled while they listened. Although 
the formal Vows of the Pheasant had not yet 
come into fashion, the chiefs were not slow in 
promising wonders to their mistresses; and the 
latter amused themselves with imposing tasks 
upon their lovers, to be executed in the expected 
sally. One desired a pebble from the opposite 
bank of the river; another longed for a branch 
of a tree which grew near the enemy’s camp; 
and a third charged her servant with an ironical 
message to one of the Norman leaders, desiring 
him, during its delivery, to strike three blows 
upon the Pagan’s shield. Adele gave some tri- 
fling commission of this kind to almost every one 
present; and as the Count Odon remarked the 
air of absolute devotion with which his sister’s 
commands were listened to, a flush of pride rose 
into his brow. Conscious that the admiring eyes 
of her brother, whom she herself admired more 
than any human being, were fixed upon her, she 
became more wildly gay, and gave more extra- 
yagant scope to her imagination. “ Listen, sirs,” 
said she, “ there is one thing I had forgotten—a 
very trifle, it is true, and hardly worth the ask- 
img; but there may be some one here who will 
oondescend to the task for the sake of Adele.” 
“Name it!—name it!” cried the chiefs, and 
the circle narrowed round her as they spoke. 
“ There is a tent,” she continued, “at the eas- 
tern angle of the Norman camp, distinguished 
from the rest by the splendour of its appearance, 
and the wide open area that encircles it, guarded 
by a double wall of huts. Except on particular 
nights, wher the idolatrous fires are blazing, and 
the heathens gather into this enclosure for the 
performance of their unholy rites, the sole in- 
habitants of the tent are an aged woman of lofty 
Stature, and a young child. The former appears 
to be even as a priestess among this unbelieving 
people, and either the mother of the infant ora 
nurse appointed to tend and care for him.” Adele 
paused, and glanced carelessly round among the 
crowd of admiring hearers. “ Speak!” cried 
they with one voice ; “‘ command, we are ready!” 
“* I would that some one,” said the spoiled beauty, 
“would bring me that Pagan boy for a foot- 
page!” The chiefs weve silent; some from sur- 
prise, and some in the belief that she had spoken 
in jest, so madly desperate did the enterprise ap- 
pear ; but the next moment Eriland stepped into 
the circle. ‘“ Madam,” said he, with a low obei- 
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sance, “ if I return from to-morrow’s sally a liy- 
ing man, I will lay that infant at your feet.” 
o.&¢, & Sa & ae 
The young hero makes his way into the camp. 
Farther on, the tent described by Adele, and 
on which he had himself so ofted gazed from the 
city walls, presented a striking and beautiful 
contrast. It was surrounded by a little grove of 
flowering shrubs, which filled the air with a deli- 
cious fragrance, and a stream, trickling from a 
fountain of carved Stone, wandered murmuring 
through the green parterre at the entrance. The 
pace of the adventurer slackened as he ap- 
proached ; and it was at last with noiseless tread 
and suppressed breathing that he entered the 
tent, where the silence seemed strange and al- 
most preternatural. No paraphernalia of reli- 
gion, however—no awe-inspiring gloom, such as 
he had been accustomed to in the usages of his 
own church, met his view ; the open lattices ad- 
mitted a softened light through leaves and flow- 
“ers, and discovered nothing more terrible than a 
lovely infant sleeping in acradle of wicker upon 
the floor. The features of the warrior relaxed 
at the sight; he gazed upon the little creature 
with a feeling of joy and tenderness; and taking 
it up cautiously in his arms, as one robs the nest 
of a bird, he fled with his prize. At the instant, 
a startling scream rang in his ears, and a woman, 
who had been concealed by the drapery of the 
tent, rushed after him. Her lofty figure was un- 
bent by the load of years whose mark was on her 
brow ; and she was arrayed in a costume of pic- 
turesque extravagance, and crowned with gar- 
lands of evergreen shrubs, whose leaves seemed 
to mock the tresses, as white as snow, with 
which they were twined. Eriland had hardly 
time to turn round to gaze upon this strange ap- 
parition, when he felt himself wounded by a lance 
she bore in her hand. Disdaining to combat 
with a woman, he merely parried, without re- 
turning, her furious blows; but finding at 
length the odds less unequal than he imagined, 
he was constrained to disarm her. He would 
then have resumed his flight; but the old wo- 
man, seizing on his mantle, with the most pas- 
sionate entreatics and lamentations, partly in her 
own language and partly in his, besought his for- 
bearance. “A Christian and a soldier!” she 
exclaimed; “ oh, thou who warrest with babes 
and women, bethink thee of thy honour and thy 
faith! By the sword of thy father—by the pains of 
thy mother in travail—by the souls of thy young 
brothers and sisters—by thy home, thy altar, and 
thy God, have pity on the gray hairs of my age— 
have mercy on the child of a nation’s hope! He 
never injured thee nor thine; see, he smiles— 
yea, even now, he smiles in thy face! Hard- 
hearted man! does not that holy beam fall like 





THE SPARS—HAPPINESS. 
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sunshine on thy soul to warm and to melt? Give 
him back to my arms, and receive the blessing 
of the aged and the stranger. Give me back the 
green leaf of promise—thesweet bud of hope and 
delight! Give back my child—my life of re 
my own—my beautiful—my boy, my boy!” 

she threw herself at the feet of the warrior, — 
ing her white hairs, and weeping and lamenting, 
as if her heart would break. Eriland hesitated. 
The smiles of the young infant—the tears of the 
aged woman—the breath of the flowers and shrubs 
—the coolness of the air—the murmur of the 
water—all nature, animate and inanimate, con- 
spired to shake his resolution. His soul: was 
touched with pity—his eyes filled with tears; and 
pressing his trembling lip to the cheek of the 
habe, he restored it to its nurse, and sprang over 
the wall of the enclosure. The panic had in the 
mean time subsided, and it was known that only 
a single stranger was in the camp. Guards were 
stationed at every possible avenue of escape, and 


spies posted on the roofs of the houses, to give, 


notice of the appearance of the prey; while a 
tumultuous crowd rolled like a stormy flood 
through the camp, every. individual quivering 
with rage, and hungering and thirsting after 
vengeance. Eriland had no sooner left the en- 
closure than he was descried; and in a few mo- 


ments more he saw the gleam of weapons amidst + 


the tents, and heard the near tread of his execu- 
tioners,; who rushed towards him yelling like 
famished wolves.. The city walls were visible 
from where he stood, and the tower was still 
crowded with ladies, the proud banner of St. 
Martin floating over their heads. A thousand 
thoughts swept across the heart of the warrior 
as if at one instant. His dreams of fame—his 
youth, unripe and unrenowned—his presump- 
tuous love—his obscure and unpitied death !— 
“ Adele!” he exclaimed aloud, looking with 
straining eyes towards the city—“ lovely and be- 
loved! Oh, would that thou couldst see me die! 
Yet thou wilt guess my fate, and my unstained 
name will live in thy memory. Farewell, noble 
banner of France !—long mayest thou wave over 
strong walls and brave hearts! Farewell, my 
true comrades in arms! Farewell the light of 
day, the song of birds, and the sweet rush of 
waters! Farewell, my life!” and grasping his 
sword with both hands, the stout cavalier shouted 
his battle cry, and rushed into the midst of his 
enemies. At this moment a voice was heard be- 
hind, which rose distinct and terrible above the 


yells of the multitude, and, springing over ae 


wall of the enclosure where Eriland had de- 
seended, a gigantic Norman flung himself into 
the midst of the fray. The people fell back at 
his command with habitual obedience, conceiv- 
ing, it is supposed, that he claimed to himself the 
prerogative of despatching the prisoner; but 
when they saw that his purpose was to save 
rather than destroy, they returned with renewed 
fury to the assault. With entreaties, mingled 
with imprecations and menaces, the giant at first 
endeavoured to shield his protege; but when 
these were unavailing, he had recourse to blows; 





and they cut their way through the half-yielding, 
half-resisting mob to the outer wall. Eriland 


esteem. “ The young child,” said the Norman, 
“ sent thee this rescue.” “ To notwith- 


standing,” replied Eriland, “ I owe a life ;” and 
jumping over the fortifications, he regained the 
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THE STARS. 


light the sable countenance of old night, who and 
what are ye? Are ye shining worlds, and have 
ye bright eyes and broken 

such as shine and break 

your immeasurable path, 

and its graves—its greatness 

Whence come ye and whither do ye go? Reck 
ye of time, or do ye move amidst the endless 
space, and interminable paths of eternity? I see 
your bright faces reflected in the lake—your 
silver hue resting on the leaves of the forest— 
but who and what are ye? And who and what is 
the inquirer? The dust will cover him, but you 
will shine on? Ambition disappointed—Love 
ruined—the grey of age on him—-still ye shine, 
and gild the head-stone of his grave, when he 
that once lived, shall be forgotten. The monarch 
and his sceptre shall crumble—the oak grow old 
and fall—empires wax and wane—but still ye 
will shine on unruffied, serene, glorious, beauti- 
ful as now. Not one ray will flee from your 
glittering brows, though it will fall on other eyes, 
on unborn millions—on other forests and 

now unknown to those, who, in the moe 
science, trace out your paths through i 

heaven. Bright stars, look not in mockery upon 
me! but gaze on human power, on human genius, 
and read to both the lesson of human frailty. 


Scennienenennnnanniniiemmment! 
HAPPINESS. 


True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises in the first place 
from an enjoyment of one’s self; and in the next 
from the friendship and conversation of a few 
lect companions: it loves shade and solitude, 
naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows; in short it feels every thing it wants with- 
in itself, and receives no addition from multitudes 
of witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, 
false happiness loves to be in a crowd, and todraw 
the eyes of the world upon her. She does not 
receive any satisfaction from the applauses which 
she gives herself, but from the admiration which 
she raisés in others. She flourishes in courts and 
realities of existence but when she is looked 
upon.—Addison. 
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EARLY DEATH. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Quem Deus amat, moritur adolescens. 


Ir it be sad to mark the bow’d with age 

Sink in the halls of the remorseless tomb, 
Closing the changes of life’s pilgrimage 

In the still darkness of its mouldering gloom ; 
—Oh what a shadow o’er the heart is flung, 
When peals the requiem of the loved and young! 


They to whose bosoms, like the dawn of spring 
To the unfolding bud and scented rose, 

Comes the pure freshness age can never bring— 
The spirit joyous in its rich repose: 

How shall we lay them in their final rest— 

How pile the clods upon their wasting breast? 


Life openeth —— their ardent gaze— 
A glorious pomp sits on the gorgeous sky, 
O’er the broad world Hope's smile incessant plays, 
And scenes of beauty win the enchanted eye: 
—How sad to break the vision, and to fold 
Each lifeless form in earth’s embracing mould! 


Yet this is Life! To mark, from day to day, 
Youth, in the freshness of its morning prime, 
Pass, like the anthem of a breeze, away— 
Sinking in waves of Death, ere chill’d by Time! 
Ere yet dark years on the warm cheek had shed 
Autumnal! mildew o'er its rose-like red! 


And yet what mourner, though the pensive eye 
Be dimly thoughtful in its lava tears, 
But should with rapture gaze upon the sky 
Through whose far depths the spirit’s wing careers ? 
There gleams eternal o’er their ways are flung, 
Who fade from earth while yet their years are young! 





A NEW-YEAR ODE. 


‘* Tov art gone, Old Year, to thy fathers, 
In the stermy time of snow, 

In the endless vaults of Eternity, 
Thy coffin’s last of the row. 

And some will pledge thy memory, «*, 
Till eyes and cups run o’er; 

But never a drop would I waste on thee, 
Hadst thou died six months before! 


Sad cause have I to remember 
The hour you showed your face— 
That time the red gold lined my pouch, 
My credit was in good case ; 
Now my purse is a feather—and credit 
Is sped of a quiek decline, 
O it breaks my heart when, perforce, I pass 
Mine old host’s jolly sign ! 


I had a dear love and a winsome love, 
Broad acres were her own, 

We kiss’d an all-hail! to thy natal morn, 
But she, even she, is flown! 

I had a friend of the rarest, 
We welcomed it merrily ; 

Now our hearts are as far asunder 
As the stars and the rolling sea. 


Thou hast play’d the churl with me, dead Year! 
And shalt thou be forgiven ? 
No—by the prayer of beadsman young, 
When erring maid is shriven ! 
Be thy name no more remembered, 
For the ill deeds thou hast done, 
To a friendless, loveless, pennyless man, 
Whose hopes are in thy son !’’ 





THE DEMON SHIP: 


THE PIRATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ar the age of twenty-five, while a poor lieu- 
tenant serving in Ireland, I had the offer of a good 
military appointment in India, and yet I hesitated 
to accept it, because I knew in so doing I should 
be forced to tear myself from one, who, I felt, 
was far dearer to me than any thing the world 
held; and to whom I felt I was as dear. Marga- 
ret Cameron, the object of my passion, was the 
daughter of a retired Scotch officer, who dwelt 
in my native village. I had known and loved 
her from childhood, and when this gave place to 
womanhood, my affection changed in kind, while 
it strengthened in degree. I will not go over 


the ten thousand times trodden ground of lovers’ | 


explanations, and self reproaches, and betrothels, 
that passed between Margaret and myself—we 
parted solemnly plighted to each other. I was 
condemned, by the will of Captain Cameron, 
and by the necessity of obtaining some profes- 
sional promotion, to spend a few years in India 
before I could receive the hand of his daughter. 

I reached my Asiatic destinatiom—long and 
anxiously looked for European letfers—took up 
one day, by accident, an English paper,and there 





read :—“‘ Died at the house of Captain Cameron, 
in the village of A——, Miss Margaret Cameron, 
aged eighteen.” I wrote in despair to Captain 
Cameron, informing him of the paragraph 1 had 
read, and imploring him for the love of mercy to 
contradict it. The Countess of Falcondale, a 
distant relation of my sole »arent, my mother, 
who had been a continual drawback on all my 
early gratifications, and whose distinguished cha- 
racteristic was the love of management and plot- 
ting, and bringing things about by her own ex- 
clusive agency, answered my letter, ratifying 
what'I had heard, with the additional melancholy 
intelligence that my mother was no more. I will 
not here dwell upon my feelings. 

The appearance of my name, about five years 
afterwards, among the “ Marriages” in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette, was followed by successive an- 
founcements among the ‘ Births and Deaths,’* 
in the same compendious record of life’s changes. 
My wife perished of a malignant fever, and two 
infant children speedily followed her. I set out, 
to return-over-land to my native country, a sober, 
steady, and partially grey-haired colonel of 
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THE DEMON SHIP. 





thirty-six. My military career had been as 
brilliant as my domestic path had been clouded. 
The habitual complexion of my mind, however, 
was gravity—a gravity which extended itself to 
my countenance, and there assumed even a shade 
of melancholy. Yet I was a disappointed, not dis- 
contented man; and my character had, I trust, 
undergone some changes for the better. I ar- 
rived at a port in the Levant, and thence took 
ship for Malta, where I landed in safety. 

At this period the Mediterranean traders were 
kept in a state of perpetual alarm by the cele- 
brated “ Demon Surp.” Though distinguished 
by the same attractive title, she in nowise re- 
sembled the phantom terror of the African Cape. 
She was described as a powerful vessel, manned 
by a desperate flesh-and-blood crew, whose ra- 
pacity triumphed over all fear of danger, and 
whose cruelty forbade all hope of mercy. Yet, 
though she was neither “ built” of air nor “ man- 
ned” by demons, her feats had been so wonder- 
ful, that there was at length no other rational 
mode of accounting for them than by tracing 
them to supernatural, and consequently demo- 
niacal, agency. She had sailed through fleets 
undiscovered; she had escaped from the fastest 
pursuers; she had overtaken the swiftest fugi- 
tives; she had appeared where she was not ex- 
pected, and disappeared when even her very 
latitude and longitude seemed calculable. In 
short, it seemed as if ubiquity were an attribute 
of the Demon Ship. Her fearful title had been 
first given by those who dreaded to become her 
victims; but she seemed» not ill pleased by the 
appalling epithet; and shortly, as if in audacious 
adoption of the name she had acquired, showed 
the word DEMON in flaming letters on her 
stern. To capture her seemed impossible; she 
ever mastered’ her equals, and eluded her supe- 
riors. Innumerable were the vessels that had 
left different ports in the Mediterranean to dis- 
appear for ever. It seemed the cruel practice 
of the Demon to sink her victims in their own 
vessels. : 

Most of the trading vessels then about to quit 
the port of Valetta, had requested, and obtained, 
convoy from a British frigate and sloop of war, 
bound to Gibraltar and thence to England. So 
eager were all passengers~to sail under such 
protection, that | had some difficulty in obtaining 
a-berth in any of the holes and corners of the 
various fine fast-sailing copper-bottomed brigs, 
whose cards offered such “ excellent accommo- 
dations for passengers.” At length I went on 
board the “‘ Elizabeth Downs,” a large three- 
masted British vessel, whose size made the sur- 
rounding brigs dwindle into insignificance, and 
whose fresh-painted sides seemed to foreshow 
the cleanliness and comfort that would be found 
within. One little hen-pen of a cabin on deck 
alone remained at the captain’s disposal. How 
ever, I was fond of a cabin on deck, and paid 
half my passage-money to the civil little captain, 
who testified much regret that he could not offer 
me the “ freedom of the quarter-deck” (such was 

his expression), as the whole stern end of the 








vessel had been taken by an English lady of qua- 
lity. ? 

It was the month of June, and the weather, 
though clear, was oppressively hot, when we.sét 
sail, under all the canvas we could carry, with- 
out, however, making much progress. The 
Countess of Flowerdale, the name of my noble 
féllow-passenge?, did not make her appearance 
on deck until towards the evening of the day we 
embarked. i was luxuriously stretched on a 
long seat which joined the steps of the quarter- 
deck when I heard her light foot asshe ascended 
the cabin steps. I turned my eyes in the direc- 
tion whence she came. Good heavens! what 
was my astonishment_in seeing béfore me the 
form and features of Margaret Cameron! The 
scene and conversation that hall not 

ere describe. It can easily be divined that 
[argaret had given her hand to save a parent, 
and that she had come abroad with a husband, 
jwho, dying, had left her a rich widow. If the 
limits of my little manuscript would allow, I 
could tell a long tale of well-managed treachery 
and deception; how that omnipresent Marplot 
of my adolescence, the Countess of Falcondale 
' suffered me to remain in the belief that the death 
| of Captain Cameron’s niece, which occurred at 
en. shortly after my departure, was that of 
} my own Margaret; how in character of supreme 
| manager of the affairs of the old officer, who had 
) been struck with a paralysis, she kept my letters 
for her own exclusive eye; how she worked on 
Margaret's feelings to bring about a marriage 
with the Earl of Flowerdale, in the hope of ac- 
quiring a footing in his house, and the right of 
managing his domestic concerns; how Margaret 
held out stoutly untjl informed of my broken 
faith; and how her marriage was kept from the 
public press. In the accomplishment of all this 
baseness towards me, I feel assured there was 
something inexpressibly soothing in the sensa- 
tions of the Countess of Falcondale, in thus over- 
reaching and punishing one who had so often 
mortified her self-importance as I had done. 
Her's is not a singular character. 

Day after day, as we lay on the becalmed 
waves, I renewed my intercourse with Marga- 
ret., As my intimacy with her increased, I re- 
flected with additional pain on her marriage. In 
the first place, I could not bear to think of her 
having belonged to another; and, in the second, 
I felt that her rank and wealth might give to my 
addresses an air of self-interest which I felt they 
did not deserve. I dreaded the end of my voy- 
age as much as I had at first desired it, and 
almost wished that we could sail for ever over 
those still, blue seas. Alas! it was not long ere 
I would have given all I held in life that Marga- 
ret and I had never met on those waves—ere 
I would have sacrificed all our late sweet inter- 
course, to have known that she was safe in her 
narrow house of turf by the lowly church of A—, 
and her soul in shelter from the horrors it was 
doomed to suffer. 

One night, after we had been standing for 
some time contemplating the unrivalled blue of 
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a southern summer sky, I thought, as I bade the 
Countess a good night, that I perceived a light 
breeze arising. This I remarked to her, and 
she réceived the observation with a pleasure 
which found ne corresponding emotion in my own 
bosom. As I descended to my berth, I fan- 
cied I des¢ried among the sailors one Girod 
Jaqueminot, whose face I had not before remark- 
ed. He was a Frenchman, to whom I had, dur- 
ing my residence abroad, rendered some signal 
services, and who, though but a wild fellow, had 
sworn to me eternal gratitude. He skulked, 
however, behind his fellows, and did not now, it 
appeared, chose to recognise his benefactor. 
I believe I slept profoundly that night. When 
I woke, there was a sound of dashing waves 
against the vessel, and a bustle of sailors’ voices, 
and a blustering noise of wind among the sails 
and rigging; and I soon perceived that our ship 
was scudding before a stiff, nay, almost stormy 
gale. I peeped through the seaward opening of 
my little cabin. The scene was strangely 
changed. It was scarcely dawn. Dim and grey 
clouds obscured the heaven I had so recently 
gazed on. | looked for the white sails of our 
accompanying vessels, and our convoy. All had 
disappeared. We seemed alone on those leaden- 
coloured billows. At this moment I heard a 
voice in broken English say, ‘‘ Confound—while 
I reef tose tammed torsails my pipe go out.”— 
“ Light it again then at the binnacle, Monseer,” 
said a sailor.—“ Yes, and be hanged to de yard- 
arm by our coot captain for firing de sheep. 
Comment-faire? Sacre-bleu! I cannot even 
tink vidout my pipe.. De tought! Monsieur in 
de leetle coop dere have always de lamp.patent 
burning for hees lecture. He sleep now. I go 
enter gently—light my pipe.” He crept into my 
cabin as he spoke. ‘“ How’s this, my friend?’ 
said I, speaking imF'rench; “ does not your cap- 
tain know that w out of sight of convoy?” 
Girod answered in his mative language—“ Oh! 
that I had seen you sooner. You think, perhaps, 
[ have forgotten all I owe yor? No—no—but 
*tis too late now!”’ The man’s face showed so 
much horror and anguish that 1 was startled. 
He pointed td the horizon. Qn its very verge 
one sail was yet visible. A faint rolling noise 
came over the water. “ It is the British frigate,” 
said Girod, “ firing to us to put our ship about, 
and keep under convoy. But our captain has 
no intention of obeying the signal; and if you get 
out of sight of that one distant sail, you are lost.” 
—* Think you, then, that the Demon Ship is in 
these seas?” said 1, anxiously. Girod came.close 
to mé? With a countenance of remorse amdide- 
} spair which I can never forget, he @rasped my 


» arm, and held it towards heaven—*“ Look up to 


‘God !” he whispered ; “ you are on board the De- 


,'mon Ship!” A step was heard near the cabin, 


and Girod was darting from it; but I held him 
by the sleeve. “ For Heaven’s sake, for miladi’s 
sake, for your own sake,” he whispered, “ let not 
a look, a word, show that you are acquainted 
with this secret. If our captain knew I had be- 
trayed it, we should at this moment be rolling 


| fai 
| I can dois to try and gain time for you. But be 


Over one another in the ocean. All 


prudent, or you are lost!” He precipitately 
quitted the cabin as he spoke, leaving me in 
doubt whether I were awake or dreaming. When 
I thought how long, and how fearlessly, the “Eli- 
zabeth” had lain amid the trading-vessels at Va- 
letta, and how she had sailed from that port under 
a powerful convoy, I was almost tempted to be- 
lieve that Girod had been practising a joke on 
me. As, however, I heard voices near, | deter- 
mined to lie still, and gather what information I 
could. ‘‘ What have you been doing there?” _ 
said a voice I had never heard before, and whose 
ruffianly tones could hardly be subdued by his 
efforts at a whisper. “ My pipe go out,” an- 
swered Girod Jaqueminot, “‘ and I not an impru- 
dent to light it at de beenacle. So I just hold it 
over de lamp of Monsieur, and he sleep, sleep, 
snore, snore all de while, and knew noting. I 
have never seed one man dorme so profound.” 

I now heard the voices of the captain, Girod, 
and the ruffian in close and earnest parlance. 
The expletives that graced it shall be omitted. 
But what first confirmed my fears was the hear- 
ing our captain obsequiously address the ruffian- 
speaker as commander of the vessel, while the 
former received from his companion the familiar 
appellative of Jack. They were walking the 
deck, and their whispered speech only reached 
me as they from time to time approached my 
cabin, and was again lost as they receded. I 
thought, however, that Girod seemed, by stopping 
occasionally, as if in the vehemence of speech, 
.. to draw them, as much as possible, towards 
cabin. I then listened with an intentness 
made me almost fear to breathe. “ But again I 
say, Jack,” said the voice of the real captain, 
“what are we to do with these fine passengers 
of ours? Iam sick of this stage-play work; and 
the men are tired, by this time, of being ke 
down in the hold. We shall have them mutiny 
if we stifle them much longer below. Look how 
that sail is sinking on the horizon. She can 
never come up with us now. There be eight 
good sacks in the forecastle, and we can spare 
them due ballast. That would do the job de- 
cently enough for our passengers—hat” Here 
there was something jocose in the captain’s tone. 
“ Oh! mine goot captain, you are man of speeret,” 
observed Jaqueminot ; *‘ but were it not wise to 
see dat sail no more, before we show dat we no 
vile merchanters, but men of de trade dat make 
de money by de valour.”—* There is something 
in that,” observed Jack; “if the convoy come 
up, and our passengers be missing, ’tis over with 
us. Wecan no longer pass for a trader; and 
to hoist the Demon colours, and turn to with 
frigate and sloop hoth, were to put rash odds 
against us.”—“ And de coot sacks wasted for 
noting,” said Jaqueminot, with a cool ingenuity 
that contrasted curiously with his vehement and 
horror-stricken manner in my cabin. “ Better 
to wait one day—two day—parbleu! tree day— 
than spoil our sport by de precipitation.” —* T 





grudge the keep of these dainty passengers all 
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this while,” said the captain, roughly; “‘ my lady 
there, with her chickens, and her conserves and 
her pasties; and Mr. Mollyflower Colonel here, 
with his bottles of port and claret, and cups of 
chocolate and Mocha coffee. Paying, too, for- 
sooth! with such princely airs for every thing, 
as if. we held not his money in our own hands 
already. Hunted as we then were, ‘twas no bad 
way of blinding governments, by passing for 
traders, and getting monied passengers on board: 
but it behoves us to think what’s to be done 
now ?”’—** My opinion is,” said Jack, “ that as 
we have already put such violence on our habits, 
we keep up the farce another day or two until 
we get into clear seas again. That vessel, yon- 
der, still keeps on the horizon, and she has good 
glasses on board.”—* And the men?” asked the 
captain. “I had rather, without more debate, 
go into this hen-pen here, and down into the 
cabin below, and in a quiet way do for our pas- 
sengers, than stand the chance of a mutiny 
among the crew.” Here my very blood curdled 
in my veins. “ Dat is goot, and like mine brave 
captain,” said the Frenchman; “and yet Mon- 
sieur Jean say well too mosh danger kill at pre- 
sent; but why not have de crew above deck vidout 
making no attention to de voyagers. Dey take 
not no notice. Miladi tink but of moon, and 
stars, and book; and for de Colonel, it were al- 
most pity to cut his troat in any case. He ver 
coot faillow; like we chosen speerit. Sacre- 
bleu! I knew him a boy.” [I had never seen the 
fellow until I was on the wrong side of my thir- 
tieth birth-day.)—“ Alvays for de mischief—- 
stealing apples, beating his schoolfellows, and 
oder little speerited tricks. At last he was expel 
de school. I say not dis praise from no love to 
him; for he beat me one, two time, when I se- 
cretaire to his uncle; and den run off vid my 
soodheart—so I ver well pleased make him bad 
turn.” —“ Well, then, suppose the men come on 
deck, half at a time,” said the captain; and we'll 
keep the prisoners—Heaven help us! the pas- 
sengers—till the sea be clear, may be till sunset.” 
—* Look, look!” said Jack, “ the frigate gains 
on us; | partly see her hull, and the wind slack- 
ens.” I now put my own glass, which was a 
remarkably good one, through my little window, 
and could distinctly see the sails and rigging and 
part of the hull of our late convoy. 1 could per- 
e@ive that many of her crew were aloft; but the 
motion of our own vessel was so great that the 
frigate was sometimes on and sometimes off the 
glass; and I was therefore unable to discover 
whether she were hoisting or taking in sail. It 
Was a comforiable sight, however, to see a friend- 
ly power apparently so near; and there was a 
feeling of hopeless desolation when, on removing 
the glass, the vessel, whose men I could almost 
have counted before, shrank to a dim, grey speck 
on the horizon. The captain uttered an infernal 
oath, and called aloud to his sailors, “ Seamen— 
ahoy—ahoy! Make all the sail ye can. Veer 
out the main-sheet—top-sails unreefed—royals 
and sky-sails up” [&c. &c.} “Stretch every 
stitch of canvas. Keep her to the wind—keep 





her to the wind!” I was surprised to find that 
our course was suddenly changed, as the vessel, 
which had previously driven before the breeze, 
was now evidently sailing with a side-wind. 

The noise of rattling cables, the trampling of 
sailors’ feet on deck, and the increased bluster- 
ing of the wind in the crowded sails, now over- 
came every other sound. The Demon Ship was, 
of course, made for fast sailing, and she now 
drove onward at a rate that was almost incredi- 
ble. She literally flew like a falcon over the 
waves. Once more I turned to the horizon. 
God of mercy! the frigate again began to sink 
upon the waters. 

And now shall I waste words in telling what 
were my feelings during the hour of horror I 
have described? I felt as one who had dreamed 
himself in security, and awoke in the infernal 
regions. I felt that in a few hours I might not 
only be butchered in cold blood myself, but might 
see Margaret—that was the thought that unman- 
ned me. I tried to think if any remedy yet 
remained, if aught lay in our power to avert our 
coming fate. Nothing offered itself. I felt that 
we were entirely in the power of the Demon buc- 
caneers. I saw that all that Girod could do was 
to gain a few hours’ delay. Oh! when we stand 
suddenly, but assuredly, on the verge of disem- 
bodied existence, who can paint that strange 
revulsion of feeling which takes place in the 
human bosom! I had never been one who held 
it a duty to conceal from any human being that 
approaching crisis of his destiny which will 
usher him before the tribunal of his Maker; and 
my earnest desire now wag to inform Margaret 
as quickly as possible of her coming fate. But 
after Girod’s parting injunction, I feared to pre- 
cipitate the last fatal measures by any step that 
might seem taken with reference to them. 1 
therefore lay still until morning was farther ad- 
vanced. I then arose and™feft my cabin. It 
was yet scarcely broad day, but many a face I 
had not before seen met my eye, many a coun- 
tenance, whose untameable expression of fero- 
city had doubtless been deemed, even by the 
ruffian commander himself, good reason for 
hitherto keeping them from obsefvation. All on 
the quarter-deck was quiet. The skylight of the 
cabin was closed, and it seemed that the countess 
and her female attendants were still enjoying a 
calm and secure repose. I longed to descend 
and arouse them from a sleep which was soon to 
be followed by a deeper slumber; but the step 
would have been hazardous, and I therefore 
walked up and down the quarter-deck, some- 
times iously watching for the removabof the 
sky-light times straining my vision on the 
horizon, and sometimes casting a furtive glance 
towards the evidently increasing crew on deck, 
whilst ever and anon my soul rose in prayer to 
its God, and spread its fearful cause before him. 

I had now am opportunity of discovering the 
real nature of my sentiments towards Margaret. 
They stood the test which overthrows many a 
summer-day attachment. I felt that, standing 
as my soul now was on the verge of its everlast- 
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ing fate, it lost not one of its feelings of tender- 
ness. They had assumed, indeed, a more sacred 
character, but they were not diminished. The 
sun arose, and the countess appeared on deck. 
I drew her to the stern of the vessel, so that her 
back was to the crew, and there divulged the 
fearful secret which so awfully concerned her. 
At first the woman only appeared in Margaret; 
her cheek was pale, her lips bloodless, and respi- 
ration seemed almost lost in terror and over- 
powering astonishment. She soon, however, 
gained comparative self-possession. “I must be 
alone for a few moments,” she said. ‘“ Perhaps 
you will join me below ina brief hour.” She en- 
veloped her face in her shaw] to hide its agitation 
from the crew, and hastily descended to her 
cabin. When joined her at the time she had 
appointed, a heavenly calm had stolen over her 
countenance. She held out one hand to me, and 


pointing upwards with the other, said, “1 have | 
Come and sit by me, my | 
friend; our moments seem numbered on earth, | 
but, oh! what an interminable existence stretches | 


not implored in vain. 


beyond it. In such a moment as this, how do 
we feel the necessity of some better stay than 
aught our own unprofitable lives can yield.” 
Margaret’s bible lay before her. It was open at 
the history of His sufferings on whom her soul 
relied. She summoned her maidens, and we all 
read and prayed together. Her attendants were 
two sisters, of less exalted mind than their mis- 
tress, but whose piety, trembling and lowly, was 
equally genuine. They sate locked in one 
another’s arms, pale and weeping. 

It was a difficult day to pass, urged by pru- 
dence, and the slender remain of hope, to appear 
with cur wonted bearing before the crew. We 
felt, too, that there was a something suspicious 
in our remaining so long together, but we found 
it almost impossible to loose our grasp on each 
other’s hands and separate. Too plain indica- 
tions that our sentence was at length gone forth 
soon began to show themselves. Our scanty 
breakfast had been served early in the morning, 
with a savage carelessness of manner that omi- 
nously contrasted with the over-done attentions 
we had before received; and the non-appearance 
of any subsequent meal, though day waned 
apace, fearfully proved to us that the Demon 
captain now held further ceremony with his 
doomed passengers useless. Margaret held me 
to her with a gentle and trembling tenacity that 
rendered it difficult for me to leave her even for 
a moment; but I felt the duty of ascertaining 
whether any aid yet appeared in view, or whe- 
ther Girod could effect aught for us. I walked 
towards evening round the quarter-deck—not a 
sail was té be seen on the horizon. I endea- 
voured to speak to Girod, but he seemed studi- 
ously and fearfully to avoid me. The captain was 
above, and the deck was thronged. I believe 
this desperate crew was composed of “ all pec- 
ple, nations, and languages.” Once only I met 
Girod’s eye as he passed me quickly in assisting 
to hoist a sail, He looked me fixedly and signi- 
ficantly in the face. It was enough: that ex- 





pressive regard said, “ Your sentence has gone 
forth!” I instantly descended to the cabin, and 
my fellow-victims read in my countenance the 
extinction of hope. We now fastened the door, 
I primed my pistols, and placed them in my bo- 
som, and clinging to one another we waited. our 
fate. It was evident that the ship had been put 
about, and that we were sailing in a different 
direction ; for the sun, which had before set over 
the bows of the vessel, now sent his parting rays 
into the stern windows. Margaret put her hand 
in mine with a gentle confidence, which our cir- 
cumstances then warranted, and I held her close 
tome. She stretched out her other hand to her 
female attendants, who, clinging close together, 
each held a hand of their mistress. ‘‘ Dear Ed- 
ward!” said Margaret, grasping my arm. It 
was almost twelve years since I had heard these 
words from her lips; but it now seemed as if 
there were between us a mutual, though tacit, 
understanding of our feelings for each other. 
Unrestrained, at such a moment, by the presence } 
of the domestics, Margaret and I used the mest | 
endearing expressions, and, like adying husband | 
and wife, bade solemn farewell to each other. -\ 
We all then remained silent, our quick beating 
hearts raised in prayer, and our ears open toevery 
sound that seemed to approach the cabin. Per- 
haps the uncertain nature of the death we were 
awaiting rendered its approach more fearful. 
The ocean must undoubtedly be our grave; but 
whether the wave, the cord, the pistol, or the 
dagger, would be the instrument of our destruc- 
tion we knew not; whether something like mercy 
would be shown by our butchers in the prompt- 
ness of our execution, or whether they might, 
take a ruffianly pleasure in inflicting a lingering 
pain. Had Margaret or I been alone in these 
awful circumstances, I believe this thought would 
not have occupied us a moment, but to be doom- 
ed to be spectators of the butchery of those we 
love, makes the heart recoif in horror from the 
last crisis, even when it believes that the sword 
of the assassin will prove the key to the gate of 
heaven. 

The sun sank in the waters, and the last tinge 
of crimson faded on the waves, that new rolled 
towards the stern windows in dun and dismal 
billows. The wind, as is often the case at sun- 
set, died on the ocean. At this moment I heard 
the voice of the captain—* Up to the top of the 
mainmast, Jack, and see if there be any sail on 
the horizon.” The group of victims in the cabin 
scarcely drew breath while waiting a reply 
which would decide their fate. We 
the sound of feet running up the shrouds. Afew 
moments elapsed ere the answer was received. 
At length we heard a—* Well, Jack, well ?”— 
which was followed by the springing of a man 
on deck, and the words, “ Not a sail within fifty 
miles, I’ll be sworn.’’—* Well, then, do the work 
below!” was the reply. “ But (with an oath) 
don’t let’s have any squealing or squalling. Fi- 
nish them quietly. And take all the trumpery 
eut of the cabin, for we shall hold revel there to- 
night.” A step now came softly down the cabin 
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stair, and a hand tried the door, but found it fas- 
tened. I quitted Margaret, and placed myself 
at the entrance of the cabin. ‘ Whoever,” said, 
I, “ attempts to come into this place does it at 
the peril of his tife. 1 fire the instant the latch is 
raised.”"—A voice said, “ Laissez moi entrer 
donc.” I hesitated for a moment, and then un- 
fastened the door. Girod entered, and locked it 
afterhim. He dragged in with him four strings, 
with heavy stones appended to them, and the 
same number of sacks. The females sank on 
the floor. In the twinkling of an eye Girod rolled 
up the carpet of the cabin, and took up the trap- 
door which every traveller knows is to be found 
in the cabins of merchantmen. “ In—in,” he 
said in French to the countess and myself. I 
immediately descended, received Margaret into 
my arms, and was holding them out for the other 
females, when the trap-door was instantly closed 
and bolted, the carpet laid down, the cabin door 
unlocked, and Girod called out, “ Here you, 
Harry, Jack, how call you yourselves, I’ve done 
for two ofdem. I can’t manage no more. Dat 
tamned Colonel, when I stuff him in de sack, he 
almost brake me arm.” Heavy feet trampling 


over the cabin floor, with a sound of scuffling 
and struggling, were now heard over our head. 
A stifled shriek, which died into a deep groan, 

m two heavy splashes into the 


succeeded—the 
, with the bubbling noise of something sink- 
‘beneath the waves, and the fate of the two 


sisters was decided. ‘“ Where's Mon- 
sieur Girod?” at length said a rough voice.— 
“ Oh, he’s gone above,” was the reply; thinks 
himself too good to kill any but quality.” —* No, 
no,” answered the other, “I’m Girod’s friend 
through to the back-bone—the funniest fellow of 
the crew. But he had a private quarrel against 
that captain down at the bottom of the sea there, 
so he asks our commander not to let any body lay 
hands on him but himself. A very natural thing 
to ask. There—close that locker, heave out the 
long table, there'll be old revel here to-night.” — 
At this moment Girod again descended. “ All 
hands aloft, ma lads,”’ he cried, “‘ make no atten- 
tion to de carpet dere—matters not, for I most 
fairst descend, and give out de farine for pasty. 
~ We have no more cursed voyagers, so may make 
revel here to naight vidout no incommode.” He 
Soom descended with a light into our wooden 
dungeon. 

Her own uncxpected rescue, the fate of her 
domestics, and the sudden obscurity in which we 
were involved, had almost overpowered Mar- 
garet’s senses, but they returned with the light. 
“ Poor Katie, poor Mary. Alas! for their aged 
mother !” she said, in the dow and subdued tone 
of one who seems half dreaming a melancholy 
and frightful dream, amd looking with horror at 
Girod.—* 1 would have saved you all, had it 
been possible,” said Jacqueminot, in French. 
“ But how were all to be hid, and kept in this 
place? What I have done is at the risk of my 
life. But there is not a moment to be lost. I 
have the keeping of the stern-hold. Look you 
—here be two rows of meal-sacks fore and aft. 





If you, miladi, can hide behind one, and you, co- 
lonel, behind the other, ye may have, in some 
sort, two little chambers to yourselves, after 
English fashion. Or if you prefer the same hid- 
ing-place, take it, in heaven’s name, but lose not 
a moment.” —* And what will be the end of all 
this?” asked I, after some hurried expressions 
of gratitude.—‘ God knoweth,” he replied. “I 
will from time to time, when I descend to give 
out meal, and clean the place, bring you provi- 
sions. How long this can last—where we are 
going—and whether in the end I can rescue you, 
time must be the shower. If we should put into 
some port of the Levant, perhaps I may be able 
to pass you on shore in one of these sacks; but 
we are still on the Gibraltar side of Malta, 
and shall not see land for a month—only, for 
God’s sake, keep quiet. I'd leave you a light, 
but it would be dangerous. I doubt you'll be 
stifled alive. Yet there’s no help for it. Hide, 
hide—I dare stay not one moment longer.” He 
rolled down a heap of biscuits, placed a pitcher 
of water by them, and departed. 

Never will our first fearful night in that strange 
concealment be forgotten. The Demon crew 
held wild revelry over our head. Their fierce 
and iniquitous speech, their lawless songs, their 
awful and demoniac oaths, their wild intoxica- 
tion, made Margaret thrill with a horror that 
half excited the wish to escape in death from the 
polluting vicinity of such infernal abominations. 
The hold was so shallow that we appeared close 
to the revellers. Their voices sounded so near 
that we seemed almost among them, and our 
concealment a miracle; while the heat became 
so stifling and unbearable, that we could scarcely 
gasp, and I began to fear that Margaret would 
expire in my arms. 

It was a strange reflection that we might, 
almost without the warning of an instant, be in 
the hands of our brutal and unconscious jailors ; 
for our concealment afforded not even the slen- 
der defence of an inside lock or bolt, and the 
carpet, which seemed to present a shght barrier 
between us and the Demon hoard, had been 
rolled up, as no longer necessary to give our late 
accommodations the peaceful appearance of a 
cabin fitted up for passengers. The light stream- 
ed here and there through a crevice in the trap- 
door, and I involuntarily trembled when I saw 
it fall on the white garment of Margaret, as ii, 
even in that concealment, it might betray her. 
We dared scarcely whisper a word of encou- 
ragement or consolation to each other—dared 
scarcely breathe, or stir even a hand from the 
comfortless attitude in which we were placed. 
We could hear them speak occasionally of our 
murder, in a careless and incidental manner. 
The captain expressed his regret that we had 
not, as matters turned ovt, been earlier disposed 
of, and made a sort of rough apology to his ship- 
mates for the inconvenience our prolonged ex- 
istence must have occasioned them. 

At length the revellers broke up. 1 listened 
attentively until I became convinced that noone 
occupied the cabin that night. I then ventured 
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gently to push up the trap-door a litile, in order 
to give air to my exhausted companion. But 
the fumes that entered were any thing but re- 
viving. All was dark and quiet as death, aad I 
could hear the rain descendiag violently on the 
cabin sky-light. The wind was high and the 
ship rolled tremendously. We heard the roar of 
the waters against the side of our prison, and 
the heavy dashing on deck of huge billows, 
which even made their way down the cabin 
stairs. 

Towards morning, as I supposed, for with us 
it was all one long night, I again distinguished 
voices in the cabin. “ It blows a stiff gale,” was 
the observation of Jack.—* So much the bet- 
ter,” replied the hardy and ferocious voice of the 
captain; “‘ the more way we make, the farther 
we get from all those cursed government vessels. 
1 think we might now venture to fall on any 
merchantman that comes in our way. We must 
soon do something, for we have as yet made but 
a sorry bargain out of our present voyage. Let’s 
see—four thousand pounds that belonged to 
the colonel there—-rather to us—seeing we had 
taken them on board.”—* Yes, yes, we have 
sacked the colonel,’ observed Jack, facetiously. 
His companion went on—‘ His watch, rings, 
and clothes; ana two thousand dollars of the 
countess’s, and her jewels, amounting, perhaps, 
to another two thousand. This might be a fine 
prize to a sixteen-gun brig of some dozing go- 
vernment, but the Demon was built for greater 
things.” —“* I suppose, captain,” said Jack, “ we 
go on our usual plan,eh? The specie to be dis- 
tributed among the ship’s company, and the 
jewels and personals to be appropriated, in a 
quiet way, by the officers? And for once, in a 
way, I hope there be no breach of discipline, 
Captain Vanderleer, in asking where might be 
deposited that secret casket, containing, you and 
1 and one or two more know what? I mean that 
we took from the Spanish-American brig.” —“ It 
is in the stern-hold, beneath our feet at this mo- 
ment,” answered the captain.—** A good one for 
dividing its contents,” said Jack. “I'll fetch a 
light in the twinkling of an eye.” —* No need,” 
replied the captain. “I warrant me I can lay 
my hand on it in the dark.” Without the warn- 
ing of another moment, the Demon commander 
was in our hold. On the removal of the trap- 
door a faint light streamed into our prison but 
it only fell on the part immediately under the 
ingress, and left the sides in obscurity. 1 sup- 
pose it was about four in the morning. I had 
laid Margaret down on some torn old signal flags, 
in that division of the hold which Girod had as- 
signed her, and had myself retired behind my 
own bulwark of meal sacks, in order that my 
companion might possess, for her repose, some- 
thing like the freedom of a small cabin to her- 
self. I had scarcely time to glide round to the 
side of Margaret ere the merciless buccaneer 
descended. We almost inserted ourselves into 
the wooden walls of our hiding-place, and lite- 
rally drew down the sacks upon us. The captain 
felt about the apartment with his hand, some- 





} times pushing it behind the sacks, and sometimes 


feeling under them. And now he passed his 
arms through those which aided our conceal- 
ment. Gracious heaven! his hand discovered 
the countess’s garments ; he grasped them tight; 
he began to drag her forward; but at this mo- 
ment his foot struck against the casket for which 
he was searching. He stooped to seize it, and, 
as his hold on Margaret slackened, I contrived 
to pass towards his hand a portion of the old flag- 
cloth, so as to impress him with the belief that it 
was the original object of his grasp. He dragged 
it forward, and let it go. But he had disturbed 
the compact adjustment of the sacks; and as the 
vessel was now rolling violently in a tempestuous 
sea, a terrible lurch laid prostrate our treacher- 
ous wall of defence, and we stood full exposed, 
without a barrier between ourselves and the 
ruffiian commander of the Demon. To us it now 
seemed that all was lost, and I leaned over Mar- 
garet just to offer my own bosom as a slender 
and last defence. 

The Demon captain had gone to the light to 
pass his casket through the trap-door. The sun 
was rising, and the crimson hues of dawn meet- 
ing no other object in the hold save the depraved 
and hardened countenance of our keeper, threw 
on its swart complexion such a ruddy glow, as 
—contrasted with the surrounding darkness ~ 
gave him the appearance of some foul demon, 
emerging from the abodes of the condemned, gind 
bearing on his unhallowed countenance the re- 
flection of the infernal fires he had quitted. That 
glow was, however, our salvation. The captain 
turned with an oath to replace the fallen sacks. 
Any body who has suddenly extinguished his 
candle, even on a bright, starry night, knows 
that the sudden transition from a greater to a 
lesser degree of light, produces, for a second or 
two, the effect of absolute darkness. And thus 
our concealment lay enveloped in utter darkness 
to our captain’s eyes, dazzled by the morning’s 
first flood of light. But it was difficult for the 
half-breathless beings, so entirely in his power, 
to realize this fact, when they saw him advancing 
towards them, his eye fixed on the spot where 
they stood, though he saw them not; it;was diffi- 
cult to see, and yet retain a conviction that we 
were not seen. The captain replaced the sacks 
instantly, and we felt half-doubtful, as he pished 
them with violence against the beams where we 
stood, whether he had not actually discovered 
our persons, and taken this method of at once 
destroying them by bruises and suffocation. His 
work was, however, only accompanied by an 
imprecatory running Comment on Girod’s care- 
less manner of We were now again 
buried in our cased. but another danger 
awaited us. Jacqueminot descended to the cabin. 
An involuntary, though half-stifled shriek es- 
caped him when he saw the trap-door open. He 
sprang into the hold, and when he beheld the 
captain, his ghastly smile of inquiry, for he spoke 
not, demanded if his ruin were sealed. “I have 
been seeing all your pretty work here, Mon- 
sieur,” said the gruff captain, pointing to the 
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deranged sacks, behind which we were conceal- 
ed. 1 caught a glimpse threugh them of Girod’s 
despairing countenance. It as a fearful mo- 
ment, for it as if we were about to be 
involuntarily betrayed by our ally, at the very 
instant when we had escaped our enemy. Girod’s 
teeth literally chattered, arid he murmured 
something about French gallantry and honour; 
and the countess being a lady, and the Colonel 
Francillon an old acquaintance. “ And so be- 
cause you cut the throats of a couple of solan 
geese—as your duty was, at your captain’s com- 
mand—you think he must not see to the righting 
of his own stern-hold ?” said the @aptain, with a 
gruff and abortive effort at pleasantry, for he felt 
Girod’s importance in amusing and keeping in 
good humour his motley crew. Jacqueminot’s 
answer showed that he was now au fait, and 
thus we had a fourth rescue from the very jaws 
of death, 

Day after day passed away, and still we 
were the miserable, half-starved, half-suffocated, 
though unknown prisoners of this Demon gang, 
holding our lives, as it were, by a thread: hanging, 
with scarce the distance of a pace, between time 
and eternity, and counting every prolonged mo- 
ment of our existence as a miracle. Girod at 
this period rarely dared to visit us. He came 


only when the business of the ship actually sent 
him. The cabin above was now occupied at 
night by the captain and some of his most de- 


praved associates, so that small alleviation of our 
fears—small relaxation from our comfortless po- 
sition—small occasion of addressing a few con- 
solatory words to each other, was afforded us 
either by day or by night. At length I began to 
fear that Margaret would sink under the con- 
fined air, and the constant excitement. Her 
breath became short and difficult. The blood 
passed through her veins in feverish, yet feeble 
and intermittent pulsation. It was agony, indeed, 
to feel her convulsed frame, and hear her faintly- 
drawn and dying breath, and know that I could 
not her into the reviving breezes of hea- 
ven, Sor afford a single alleviation of her suffer- 
ing, without at once snapping that thread of life 
which was now wearing away by a slow and 
lingering death. At length her respiration began 
to partake of the loud and irrepressible character 
which is so often the precursor of disselution. 
She deemed her hour drawing on, yet feebly 
essayed, for my sake, to stifle those last faint 
moans of expiring nature which might betray 
our concealment. I became sensible that the 
latter could not much longer remain a secret, 
and, with a strange calmness, made up my mind 
to the coming decisive hour. I supported Mar- 
garet’s head, poured a faultering prayer into her 
dying ear, wiped the death-dews from her face, 
and essayed to whisper expressions of deep and 
unutterable affection. Happily for us there was 
such a tempest of wind and sea, as drowned in 
its wild warfare the expiring sighs of Margaret. 
At this moment Girod descended to the hold. 
He put his finger on his lips significantly, and 
thea whispered in French—* Courage—Rescue! 


. 
“There is a sail on our weather bow. She is yet 
in the offing. Our captain marks her not; but 
I have watched her some time with 2 glass, and 
if she be not a British sloop of war, my eyes and 
the glass are deceivers together.” I grasped 
Margaret'éehand. She faintly returned the 
pressure, but gently murmured “ Too late.” 
Ere the lapse of a moment it was evident that 
our possible deliverer was discovered by the 
Demon crew, for we could hear by the bustle of 
feet and voices that the ship was being put about; 
and the ferocious and determined voice of the 
buccaneer chief was heard, even above the roar 
of the tempest, giving prompt and fierce orders 
to urge on the Demon. Girod promised to bring 
us more news, and quitted us.. The rush of air 
into the hold seemed to have revived Margaret, 
and my hopes began to rise. Yet it was too soon 
evident that the motion of the vessel was in- 
creased, and that the crew were straining every 
nerve to avoid our hoped-for deliverer. Aftera 
while, however, the stormy wind abated; the ship 
became steadier, and certainly made less way in 
the waves. A voice over our head said distinctly 
in French—* The sea is gone down, and the 
sloop makes signal to us to Jay to.” A quarter 
of an hour elapsed, and the voice again said, 
“* The sloop chaces us!’’ Oh! what inexpressibly 
anxious moments were those. I felt that aid 
must come, and come speedily, or it would arrive 
too late. We could discover from the varying 
cries on deck that the sloop sometimes gained on 
the Demon, while at others the pirate got fearful 
head of her pursuer. At length Girod descended 
to the hold. “ The die is cast!” he said in his 
native language. “ The sloop gains fast on us. 
We are about to clear the deck for action.” — 
“* God be praised,” I ejaculated.—* Amen !”’ re- 
sponded a faint and gentle voice.—* Do not praise 
Him too soon,” said Girod, shrugging his shoul- 
ders; “our captain is preparing fora victory. The 
Demon has mastered her equals, ay, and hersupe- 
riors ; and this sloop is our inferior in size and num- 
bers. The captain does not even care to come to 
an accommodation with her. He has hoisted the 
Demon flag, and restored her name to the stern.” 
—* But has his motley crew,” whispered I anx- 
iously, “‘ ever encountered a British foe of equal 
strength.” —* I cannot tell—I cannot tell; 1 have 
been in her but a short time, and will be out of 
her on the first occasion,” said Girod, as he has- 
tily quitted us. We now heard all the noise of 
preparation for an engagement. The furniture 
was removed from the cabin above us, and the 
cabin itself partially thrown open to the deck. 
Cannon were lashed and primed; concealed 
port-holes opened, and guns placed at them. 
Seeing ultimate escape impossible, the captain 
took in sail, and determined to give his vessel the 
advantage of awaiting the foe in an imposing 
state of preparation for action. He harangued 
his men in terms calculated to arouse their brute 
courage, and excite their cupidity. I confess I 
now almost began to tremble fer the gallant little 
vessel, whose crew seemed ths bravely pressing 





on to their own destruction; E began to fear that 
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they would be powerless to rescue her in whose | 


life my own seemed bound up. But what were my 
feelings when I heard the captain retire to that 
part of the vessel which had been the countess’s 
cabin, and there take a solemn and secret oath 
of his principal shipmates, that they would, if 
they were boarded by a successful enemy, scut- 
tle the Demon, and sink her, and her crew, 
and her captors, in one common grave. It 
appeared, then, that either the failure, or the 
succéss of the sloop, would alike seal’our de- 
struction. 

Not a ray of light now penetrated through the 
chinks of the trap-door, and from the heavy 
weights which had fallen over it, J was inclined 
to think that shot, or even cannon-balls, had been 
placed over the mouth of our prison. We might, 
therefore, in vain attempt to show ourselves, or 
make our voices heard amid the din of war, 
should our allies (doomed to a watery tomb even 
in the midst of conquest) prove victorious. Yet 
condemned, as we seemed, alike by the fall or 
the triumph of our self-supposed murderers, 
there was something in the oath imposed by the 
captain which, as it showed a feeling of doubt as 
to the result, inspired me with hope. Besides, 


the noise of preparation for action had in it 
something inspiriting to my ear; and as it effec- 
tually drowned every other sound, I drew Mar- 
garet from behind the sacking into the most 
roomy part of our wooden dungeon; endeavour- 
ed, by fanning her with her kerchief, to create 


a little freshness of air around her; and spoke to 
her aloud, in the voice of hope and courage. It 
was a terrible thing, in such an anxious moment, 
to be unable to see or hear distinctly aught on 
which our fate depended. I listened anxiously 
for a signal of the sloop’s nearing us. At length 
aship-trumpet, at a distance, Jemanded, safe and 
unhurt, the persons of Colonel Francillon, the 
Countess of Flowerdale, and two female domes- 
tics. It was then evident that the pirate’s stra- 
tagem at Malta had transpired. The Demon’s 
trumpet made brief and audacious reply :—‘ Go 
seek them at the bottom of the sea.” A broad- 
side from the sloop answered this impudent in- 
junction, and was followed by a compliment in 
kind from the Demon, evidently discharged from 
a greater number of guns. The volleys conti- 
nued. Our vessel reeled to and fro, and some- 
times half rose out of the water with the violence 
of the shocks she received. I heard her masts 
cracking, and her timbers flying in every direc- 
tion. Yet still her men continued their yell of 
triumph, and her guns seemed to be served with 
as much spirit.as ever. At length the firing 
on both sides appeared to slacken. One of the 
vessels was evidently approaching the other for 
the purpose of boarding. But which was the 
successful adventurer? My heart almost ceased 
to beat with intense expectation. The heavy 
grinding of the two ships against each other’s 
sides was soon heard; and, not an instant after, 
the shouts of the sloop’s crew rose triumphantly 
over our heads. . Gong and desperately raged 
the combat above us; but the pitates’ yell waxed 
T 
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fainter and fainter; while the victorious shouts 
of the British seamen, mixed with the frequent 
and fearful cry, “No quarter, no quarter to the 
robbers!” became each instant louder and more 
triumphant. At length every sound of opposition 
from the Demon crew seemed almost to ceases 
But there was still so much noise on deck, that 
I in vain essayed to make my voice heard ;—and 
for the trap-door, it defied all my efforts—it was 
immovable. At this crisis, the ship, which had 
hitherto been springing and reeling with the 
fierce fire she had received from her adversary, 
and the motionef her own guns, suddenly began 
to settle into-an-awful and suspicious quiescence. 
But the victors were apparently too busy in the 
work of retribution to heed this strange and por- 
tentous change. I perceived, however, only too 
clearly that the Demon was about finally to 
settle for sinking. After the lapse of a few se- 
conds, it seemed that the conquerors themselves 
became at last aWare of the treacherous gulf 
that was preparing to receive them; and a hun- 
dred voices exclaimed, “ To the sloop !—to the 
sloop! The ship is going down—the ruffians 
are sinking her!” I now literally called out 
until my voice became a hoarse scream. I 
struck violently against the top of our sinking 
dungeon. I pushed the trap-door with my whole 
force. All was in vain.—I heard the sailors 
rushing eagerly to their own vessel, and aban- 
doning that of the pirates to destruction. took 
Margaret’s hand, and held it up towards heaven, 
as if it could better than my own plead there for 
us. All was silent. Nota sound was heard in 
the once fiercely manned Demon, save the rush- 
ing of the waters in at the holes where she had 
been scuttled by her desperate crew. It almost 
seemed that—determined not tosurvive heg cap- 
ture—she were eager to suck in the billows 
which would sink her to oblivion. At last, as if 
she had received her fill, she began to go down 


with a rapidity which seemed to send an 
instant, many feet deeper be i 
and I now expected every moment 


gather over the deck, and then overwhelm us 
for ever. I uttered a prayer, and clasped Mar- 
garet in my arms. But no voice, no sigh, pro- 
ceeded from the companion of my grave. Her 
band was cold, and her pulse quiet; and I deemed 
that the spirit had warred with, and overcome its 
last enemy, ere our Common grave yawned to 
receive us. 

Voices were heard; weights seemed to be re- 
moved from the trap-door! It was opened; and 
the words “ Good Heaven! the fellow is right; 
they are here, sure enough!” met my almost in- 
credulous ear. 1 beheld a British officer, a sailor 
or two, and Girod with his hands tied behind 


him. Iheld up my precious burthen, who was 


feceived into the arms of her compatriots, and 
then, like one in a dream, sprang from my long 
prison. Perhaps it might be well that Marga- 
ret’s eye was half closed in death at that moment; 
for the deck of the sinking Demon offered no 
spectacle for woman’s eye. There lay the man- 
gled bodies of our late dreaded iailers, their fast- 
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Bens countenances still retaiming, in cold 

ath itself, that expression of daring and brute 
ferocity which seemed effaceable only by the 
absoltite decomposition of their hardened features. 
I shall never forget the scene of desolation pre- 
sented by that deck, lying like 2 vast plankeor 
raft of slaughtered bodies, almost level with the 
sea, whose waters dashed furiouslpover it, and, 
then receding from, their sti sang 
to overwhelm vessel, 1 all dyed 
crimson to the ; while the sun setting in a 
stormy and angry Sky, threw his rays—for the 
last time—ia lurid and fitful gleams on the ruined 
Demon. : 

A deep, and, as it seemed, long-pent sigh 
caped from the bosom of Margaret when the 
fresh breath of heaven first played on her white 
cheek. & would have thanked her brave deliver- 
ers—have gazed on her to see if life still return- 
ed—but the sea was gaining fast on us, and I had 
lost the use of my limbs by my lengthened 
and cramped confinement. To one human being, 

however, I did not forget my gratitude. As we 

; prepared to spring into the boat, I saw 
6 pinioned members refused him the 

aid necessary for effecting an escape in 

‘@ moment. I returned, seized a bloody 
cutlass that lay on deck, and, without leave of 
the officer, cut at once through the bonds which 





confitied our first deliverer.—‘ This man,” 1 
said, as we seated ourselves, “ has been the in- 
strument of Heaven for our preservation. I will 
make myself answerable for his liberty and kind 
treatment.” Girod seized my hand, which re- 
ceived a passionate Gallic salute.. Our sailors 
now rowed hard to avoid being drawn into the 
vortex of the sinking ship. Mereiful God! we 
were then out of the Demon! Yiupported Mar- 
garet in my arms; and a8 I saw her bosom again 
heave, a renewed glow of hope rushed to my 
heart. 

We had not been on board the sloop many mi- 
nutes ere, slowly and awfully, the Demon sank 
to the same eternal grave to which she had so 
often doomed her victims. We saw the top of 
the main-mast, which had borne her fatal flag 
above the waters, tremble like a point on their 
very surface, and then vanish bereath them. A 

tful chasm yawned for a moment—it was 
then closed by the meeting waves, which soon 
rolled peacefully over the vessel they had en- 
gulphed; and the Demon, so long the terror of 
the seas and the scourge of mariners, disappeared 
for ever. 

In conclusion—I can only briefly say, that the 
sloop put into Naples, where the Countess was 
soon placed under a skilful physician, and sub- 
sequently became my wife. 
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FROM THE PERSIAN. 
By the Author of ** Anster Fair.” 


Q! THOU, whose foot, erratic still, 
Ard restless as thy wayward will, 
From shore to steep, from vale to hill, 

All round this glorious world has reel’d ; 
©! say, of all thine eyes have seen, 
Each town of gold, each grove of green, 
Which is the sweetest, happiest scene, 

The richest town, the fairest field ? 


O lady, lady! that dear place, 
Though poor of soi! and scant in space, 
Where she we love, the girl whose grace 

Has with sweet bondage biess’d the breast— 
That spot where she in pomp doth bide, 
However mean, o’er all beside, 
Empires of power and lands of pride, 

Is sweetest, richest, fairest, best ! 


Wherever dweils the maid we prize, 
Bright as the moon that walks the skies, 
Her presence dost imparadise 
The nook where she in light deth move; 
Were it a suniess cavern drear, 
To her bless'd lover 'twould appear 
More rose-bestrew'd, and bright and clear, 
Than Eden rich with light and love. 


O thou, my soul’s beloved! with thee 
The dragon's dungeon would to me 
But as a bower of roses be, 

All paved and glorified with bliss; 
Heart-phund'rer! whom I love too well 
With thee I joyously could dwell 
Even tn the bonds of mystic spell, 

And from thy ips am Eden kiss ! 





THE WORM AND FLOWER. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


You're spinning for my lady, worm! 
Silk garments for the fair; 

You're spinning rainbows for a form 
More beautiful than air, 

When air is bright with sunbeams, 
And morning tints arise, 

From weody vales and mountain streams, 
The blue autumnal skies. 


You're my lady, flower! 
You’re my love ; 

The glory of her summer bower, 
While sky-iarks soar above. 

Go, twine her locks with rose buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast, 

While zephyrs curl the water- floods, 
And rocks the halcyon’s neat. 


But oh! there is another worm, 
Ere long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form 
In the dark sepulchre. 

Yet from that sepulchre shall spring 
A flower as sweet as this; 

Hard by, the nightingale shall sing, 
Soft winds its petal kiss. 


Frail emblems of frail beauty, ye ! 
In beauty who would trust? 

Since all that charms the eye must be 
Consigned to worms and dust : 

Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her spirit shall quit the clod, 

And shine, in amaranthine bloom , 
Fast by the throne of God. 
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Servius Sucrictus, endeavouring té console 
Cicero for'the loss of his daughter, thus addresses 
him:—“ On my return from Asia, haying left 
Egina on my Way to Megara, my eye rested on 
the objects which surrounded me—Megara was 
behind me; Pirseus lay on my right and Corinth 
on my left. How many cities once flourishing, 
are now laid level with the dust. How, said I 
to myself, in the midst of these immense ruins, 

can it be conceived, that a man should suffer 
himself to be overcome by the loss of a child?” 
These reflections, however just—however philo- 
sophical—did not consolé the father of Tullia; 
because, there are sorfows over which reason 
has no power, and tears which time alone @an 
dry. 

During my career of life, I have frequently 
seen my companions fall by my side—my bro- 
thers in arms—whose loss I have most deeply 
deplored; but, in recalling to my mind those 
ideas of glory, that hereditary fame, which so 
peculiarly endears the memories of heroes who 
have fallen in the field of honour, and reflecting 
that nothing was left for me, but am infirm old 
age, and an obscure grave, | have frequently 
been tempted to envy those whose names are 
immortalized by their very deaths. Every day 
takes from me some old friend—some companion, 
of an age equally advanced with myself—I regret 
them, but without murmuring; in the words of 
Montague, their lamp of life had burnt to the 
socket; death is the immediate consequence of 
a protracted old age. But, when a young girl, 
just entering the portals of life—for whom hea- 
ven appears to have in store a Jong series of 
happy years, on whom nature has lavished all her 
most precious gifts, and whom birth and fortune 
have surrounded with their most brilliant delusions 
—when a being such as this is torn from the em- 
braces of her mother, the hopes of her family, 
and the expectations of love, then is this cruel 
decree of fate a kind of subversion of the general 
laws of nature—an assemblage of contradictory 
circumstances, ideas and expressions, at which 
the senses sicken, and the heart breaks. Such 
is the event to which I have alluded in the title 
of this article, and of which, during this short 
digression 1 have not lost sight. 

Robertine de Vilarmont was the daughter of a 
brave naval officer, a companion in arms of the 
gallant De Suffreen, who by twenty years of 
glerious toil, had acquired an undoubted right to 
enjoy, in the bosom of his family, an ample patri- 
monial estate, to which he has added little or 
nothing by his services. He still reckoned 
among his imperative duties, that of educating 
his son for the service of his country, and of 
bringing up his daughter to become the reward 
of some young soldier, who, by his name, -+his 
rank, and his merit, should show himself worthy 
of such recompense.—I had known M. de Vilar- 
mont in the East Indies. Much younger than 


- 








me, his father had consigned him to my care, as 
to that of a Mentor, and our relations of friend- 
ship have never since been interrupted. It is 
fo yearssince | accompanied him to Rochefort, 
he went thither to enter his son as a mid- 


: shipman, on the quarter deck of a vessel which 


he had himself commandedyand at whbdse mast- 
head the grandfather of the man had 
thirty years before hoisted the flag of a vice-ad- 
miral. This regular descent of glory, was a good 
omen, and accordingly our young Leon, as a re- 
ward for a gallant action, had already received 
the decoration of the brave. 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reach- 
ed her fifteenth year. Educated withthe tender- 
est care under the eye of the most affectionate of 
mothers, she was already remarked ag the model 
of every perfection. It was the first season that 
the young Robertine had appeared 
all eyes were turned upon her, and 
mother enjoyed, with too much conf 
may | not say with too much pride ?) the 
success which her daughter met with af all ceb- 
certs and balls, of which she formed at once the 










~ principal object and the chief ornament. The 


birth-day of Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had 
been celebrated by a brilliant fete at the house 
of her maternal grandfather, at which she had 
made the deepest impression by the charms -of 
her person, and the proofs which she had given 
of the superiority of her-talents, which her inter- 
esting modesty set off with double splendour. M. 
de Vilarmont had prevented from accom- 
panying the ladies, whom he had, therefore, en- 
trusted to my care; and during the whole conti- 
nuance of the ball, which encroached far into 
the morning, I had officiated as gentleman im 
waiting to the fair Robertine; I held her fan and 
her handkerchief while she danced; [ led her 
back to her place, and took particular care to 
cover her with her shawl, as soon as the country 
dance was concluded; I was under the same 
charm which had enchanted every one around 
me. How suddenly, and how dreadfully was it 
to be dispelled! It was two o’clock when the 
party broke up—Robertine had danced in the 
last set-—her mother wished that she should sit 
down a little while to cool herself; but with a 
shawl, a wrapping cloak lined with fur, and a 
well closed carriage, what danger could possibly 
be apprehended ? On our going down stairs, the 
coachman was not with his horses ; and while the 
servants were in search of him, we had to wait 
some minutes in a freezing hall, (an inconve- 
nience very general in Paris, and from which 
even her palaces are not exempt.) “At last the 
carriage drove up, Madame de Vilarmont set 
me down at home, and the lovely Robertinc, in 
bidding me good night, added, that she could not 
do without me, and that she retained me as her 
escort to all the balls of the next season. “ If I 
am alive,” answered 1, year is a long 
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while for an old man, like me, to look forward 
to.”—Could it be conceived that for her it was 
still longer ? 

On calling the next day alone, at the house of 
Monsieur de Vilarmont, I found the whole family 
assembled in the chamber of Robertihe, who was 
confined to her bed by a violent pain in her head; 
her eyes were sparkling, her skin scorching, 
and her breathing difficult. I know not what 
frightful presentiment seized me.—The air of 
security which sat on the faces of the whole as- 
sembly—even on that of the mother, who was 
seated at the head of the bed, holding the hand 
of her daughter—would have surprised me, if I 
had not seen that it was produced by their con- 
fidence in a young physician in a Titus wig, 
curled with the utmost care, who assured them 
(admiring himself in the mirror while he spoke, 
and flirting, with the end of his finger, the re- 
mains of a pinch of enuff, which had fallen on 
the frill of his shirt,) that the quickness was en- 
tirely owing to a febrile movement induced by 
the paroxysm of the evening before. I took my 
leave, feeling less confidence in the sounding 
words of the doctor, than in the prudence of the 
father, and the youth of the patient. 

After quitting this scene, business called me 
for a few days into the country.—On my return 
home, my porter brought me the letters which 
had arrived for me during my absence; amongst 
these was one of larger dimensions than the 
others; 1 opened it hastily, and, inscribed on a 
- grey satin paper, bordered with mournful vig- 
nettes, representing the attributes of death, I 
read the words, “ Attend the funeral of Robert- 
ine.” I threw myself into a carriage, and on 
arriving at the Hotel de Vilarmont, I found the 
fatal draperies of death already hung around. 1 
traversed the deserted apartments; I hastened 
to the closet of Monsieur de Vilarmont, which 1 
found him pacing with lengthened strides. He 
saw me, and threw himself into my arms, without 
uttering a single word.—The silent agony of this 
struggle between manly fortitude and over- 
whelming grief, repulsed all those established 
consolations of which indifference is always so 
prodigal. *‘ Come,” said he, after a few moments 
silence, “‘ I have need of your assistance to force 
my wife to quit this house.” What a frightful 
spectacle offered itself to my eyes in this unfor- 
tunate mother! Never have I seen grief under 
such an agonizing appearance. On her knees, 
at the door of her daughter’s chamber, which 
force alone prevented her from éntering. She 
wept not; her blood-shot eyes were dry, fixed, 
and vacant; “ Robertine, my child,’ were the 
only words which escaped her lips. I myself, 
designedly, resounded this loved name in her 
ear; her tears began to flow again; her strength 
failed ; she fainted away; and we took advantage 
of this cruel moment, to carry her through the 
garden to the carriage, into which her husband 
accompanied her, in order to conduct her to the 
houseof her father. I returned into the parlour, 
where all the friends of the family were assem- 
bled in gloomy silence, preparatory to the fune- 
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ral ceremony. The open windows gave us a 
view of the great gate of the hotel, where was the 
coffin, covered with white silver-fringed drapery, 
and surrounded by twenty young girls, clothed 
in white, with their faces covered by long 
veils, but whose sobs and prayers were audible 
even toour ears. The master of the ceremonies 
now came to acquaint us that all was ready. 
The body had been placed on a car, draperied 
like the coffin, on which were mounted four 
young girls, who held the corners of the mortu- 
ary pall, and who handed to their companions 
the strings of silver with which the coffin was 
surrounded. The relations, in a manner buried 
under their cloaks of crape, followed on foot, 
and the numerous friends of the family, in mourn- 
ing coaches, prolonged the procession, which 
was closed by the servants of the house clothed 
in black. Our first stoppage was at the church 
of the Mathurins, where the last offices of religion 
were celebrated; after which we proceeded, in 
the same order, to the cemetery of Mont Martre, 
where, near the tomb where sleep the ashes of 
the Poet of the Seasons, St. Lambert, the green 
turf had been hollowed, to receive the remains 
of a charming being, whom heaven appeared to 
have shown to us for a few short moments, only 
to leave an eternal regret for her loss. 

Robertine had no name to transmit to poste- 
rity—her memory belongs exclusively to her 
disconsolate parents, and for that reason they 
have been content to engrave on the stone which 
conceals her forever from their view, the lines of 
Malherbes, which I have cited at the conclusion 
of this article :— 

** Born in a world, where flowers of fairest hue 
First fade avay ; 
Herself a rose, she lived—as roses do— 
But for a day.”’ 


BYRON. 


MisForTunE stamped him for her own at his 
birth; and with no equivocal sign, a termagant 
and a libertine wére his cradle watchers. He 
had no “ monitor of his young years.” His youth 
was blasted in its spring; and (true, indeed, like 
many who have built themselves monuments in 
the bosoms of men) he, who could move all hearts 
with sympathy, was unable to touch the one of 
his choice with love. He lived— 

—— “ as lives a withered bough, 
Blossomless, leafless, and alone.” 

He died—he, the man upon whom the eyes of 
the world were fixed with admiration, if net with 
favour, died in acheerless barrack-room, without 
a friend or relative to minister to him: his last 
moments disturbed by the clamours of a muti- 
nous soldiery, and his eyes closed by a menial. 
Nay, more, his very remains cannot escape con- 
tumely. His ashes are excluded from a public 
cemetery by his countrymen; and there are 
those found in the land which he delighted to 
honour, who would brand his name with infamy! 
If such are the penalties of frailty and indiscretion, 
what ignominy is reserved for actual crime ? 
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THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


BASKET AND WORK-BAG. 


From among the many varieties of shape in 
which baskets with work-bags may be construct- 
ed, we select the following :—For the bottom, a 

piece of card- 


3 4 
board of an ob- 
long shape is cut 
partly through, 
SA, all round, within 


half an inch of 
the edge, which is then bent so as to form an 
obtuse angle (Fig. 3;) the sides are made sepa- 
rate, and in the shape of fig. 4; at the dotted 
line, and also at the line a below it, the card- 
board should be cut half through; the part 
below the line a is fastened with gum to the up- 
per edge of the bottom, so as to form an obtuse 
angle with it. Make and fix all the sides ina 
5 similar way; and when 
securely gummed to the 
Wik &y bottom, fasten them toge- 
7 ther with a strip of thick 
paper, gummed on the in- 
side of the edges from the 
bottom upwards to the dotted line; the upper 
part above which will then fold over and form a 
sort of covering (Fig. 5.) The parts of the card- 
board which are cut half through, should be 
covered with strips of gold- 
paper, and the whole may be 
ornamented with drawings of 
flowers, &c. The bag should 
~ be made of silk, without a bot- 
tom, and gummed round the 
inside of the basket (Fig. 6,) 
which, when the bag is folded up, will complete- 
ly conceal it. The bottom of the basket may be 
mounted on four gold balls securely fastened to 
the corners. 









PAINTING ON VELVET. 


Paintings on velvet are very pleasing to the 
eye, and easy of execution. Chair-cushions, 
sofas, ottomans, fire-screens, hand-screens, bell- 
pulls, reticules, purses, watch-pockets, and a 
variety of other useful and decorative articles 
may be ornamented with them. 

The largest and most brilliant flowers, fruits, 
shells, birds, &c. are all well adapted to this 
style of painting. The colours are sold at the 
drawing-material warehouses, in a liquid state 
and prepared for use. In addition to these, a 
brilliant rose colour is obtained from the pink 
saucers, by dropping a little weak gum-water 
upon the colour, and rubbing it witha brush. A 
deep yellow may also be produced, by pouring a 
few drops of boiling water upon a small quantity 
of hay saffron. It is necessary to mix gum- 
water with all the colours made, to prevent their 
spreading into each other: gum dragon is the 
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best for this purpose. The brushes used are 
calied scruBs; they consist of a small stick, with 
a camel’s hair-brush @utoff quite short at one 
end, and at the other, a brush of bristles of a. 
much harder description, A small box of black 
lead is necessary, and a piece of list rolled 
tightly round, to the diameter of about. two 
inches, to be used as a sort of brush with the 
black lead, for making outlines, in the manner 
we shall presently direct. A piece of linen rag, 
to wipe the brushes on, should also be provided. 
The outline of the subject may be sketched in 
pencil on the velvet, which is of such a very deli- 
cate nature, that the greatest nicety is neces- 
sary to keep it in a state of neatness. Care 
should also be taken that the sketch is correctly 
made, as an error cannot be effaced by rubbing 
out, as on paper. Itis a safer method, however, 
to make the sketch on drawing-paper, and to 
prick the outline very closely with a fine needle ; 
then, the velvet being previously nailed on a flat 
piece of wood of a proper size, the pricked pat- 
tern may be laid over it, the roll of list dipped 
into the black-lead powder, and rubbed regu- 
Jarly over the pattern from side to side, observ- 
ing to touch every part, and on removing the 
pattern, a perfect outline in black dots will ap- 
pear on the velvet. Where a set of any article 
of the same pattern is undertaken, this is a very ~ 
good plan, as it ensures accuracy, and saves the 
trouble of making separate sketches. Even 
those who have no knowledge of drawing on 
paper may produce a design on velvet, with ease 
and correctness, by tracing off against a win- 
dow, or by means of tracing paper, any drawing 
or print which they wish to copy, and’ pricking 
the tracing on the velvet in the manner we have 
just described. In order to keep the margin of 
the velvet from being soiled in the progress of 
painting, a piece of thick paper should be laid 
over the whole, and an aperture cut in the mid- 
dle, sufficiently large to expose the part to be 


- worked on. 


Each brush should be kept for that colete 
alone to which it has once been appropriated. 
A small quantity of the colour about to be used 
should be poured into a little cup, and a drop of 
gum-water added, and stirred with the stick of a 
pencil prior to its being taken on the brush. The 
mode of its application is so’simple, that a short 
description of the execution of a single flower 
will suffice to give an idea of the process of paint- 
ing almost any other subject on velvet. A very 
small pertion of colour is to be taken upon the 
brush, and the darkest part of the leaf touched 
with it; the brush is then to be dipped in water, 
and the colour gradually softened to the edge ; 
each leaf ought to be coloured separately, and 
the darkest parts in the centre of the flowers 
may be finished with a small. brush without soft- 
ening. Indian ink is used to make the dark 
shadows of crimson flowers. The veins, the 




























A MOTHER’S GRAVE—THE SWISS HUNTER. 





petals of flowers, and fine lines, should be 
done with a pen. as it is shadowed, 
should be with the hard end of a brush, 
that way of the velvet in which the pile runs 
most easily, and then in the direction, 
so as to set it up again to become dry. ‘A deeper 
shade should never be added to a leaf or flower 
mntil the colour previously laid on is perfectly 
set, orthe two colours will spread and run into 
ch other: this will be prevented by the gum, if 
time be allowed for each shade to dry 
a subsequent one is applied. 

a piece is finished, and quite dry, it 
sheald be brushed over with a small round brush, 
about two incheg in diameter, with hard bristles 
of an eqaal length, to raise up such parts of the 
pile as may have been flattened in the process of 
painting. 


EEE 
A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


No marvel that poets have chosen home and 
their native land, as grateful themes of song. In 
themselves, the words are full of melody; in 
their associations they form exquisite music. It 
is a blessed thing to have a haven of rest where 
love lights its beacon and keeps its vigils to greet 
the returning wanderer, weary of a cheerless 
pilgrimage by flood or field. God help those for 
whom every country wears a foreign aspect— 
who-avert their steps from the dwelling of their 
fathers, banished by the clouds of discord, or the 
rank weeds of desolation! Pleasant to me, as 
the faeeof an early friend, were the broken shores 
of my country, and the wide opening bay which 
was in full view before us. The vessel touched 
at a well known sea-port, where my luggage was 
consigned to the care of Jonathan, who was to 
make a short stay there with a relation: as it was 
but two days’ journey to my native village, I 
proceeded direct and on foot. Spring was in its 
prime. The morn I started was as rosy as the 
matin flush of midsummer; the virgin breath of 
the meadows and gardens, through which the 
road meandered, gave lightness to the bosom, 
elasticity to the footstep. The vine-branches 
were shooting forth their infant foliage, and or- 
chard after orchard, ever and anon, enriched the 
breeze with a tide of fragrance, inspiring, in the 
fervour of noon-day, a voluptuous languor. 
Gladsome to the eye that expatiates on nature 
is the matronal beauty of the blossoming apple- 
tree} surpassingly gladsome was it to me, just 
landed from the waters in the county of my birth, 
where 1 had from childhood, been encircled by 
its peaceful glories. The hues of sunset were 
glowingly interstreaked, varying from the warm- 
est crimson to the tenderest green, and in their 
wavy irradiations imparted to the western sky 
the fanciful resemblance of a superb ocean-shell. 
Tired of travel, I came in sight of the rustic 
chapel where I used to go up, with our house, to 
worship. My féet were blistered, my shoes arid 
with dust. I turned into the cool, grassy bury- 
ing-ground, to calm the flutter of my spirits, to 





rest my limbs, and to refresh my soiled apparel, 
lest a chance encounter with an acquaintance 
should betray my pedestrian return. The chapel 
had been white-washed and re-painted, and, peer- 
ing through its shade of larch and yew, presented 
a soothing emblem of Christian tranquillity. 
Time, place, and circumstance, were masters of 
my mood. I did not wish to dispel the religious 
awe that solemnised the soul; and from a resist- 
less reverence for those who slept beneath, I 
refrained from profaning the luxuriant herbage 
by the taint of the highway. I passed to the 
lonely spot where, apart from the rest, beneatha 
weeping willow, was my mother’s grave. The 
shrubs which surrounded it were flourishing—no 
unseemly weed had permission to vegetate there 
—the birds nestled in the branches of the over- 
shadowing tree, secure of protection near the 
remains of her who was meek and merciful to 
all the creatures of God. The moss-covered 
headstone had been displaced by one of recent 
construction. In addition to the simple conse- 
cration to the memory of the departed, it bore 
the inscription of “ Blessed are they who die in 
the Lord.” I bared my baw, pressed my lip 
and cheek to the name of"my parent cut in the 
cold slab, and prayed that her dove-like spirit 
might resume its ascendency over my father, 
whom, like her I loved, but whom, unlike her, I 
dreaded. 


pe ______ 
THE SWISS HUNTER. 


Tue following curious occurrence is mention- 
ed in the Journal de ’Isere :—A short time ago 
a hunter, who was sporting on the banks of the 
lake of Wallenstad, in Switzerland, discovered 
the nest of one of those destructive birds, the 
‘“ lammergeyer,” a species of vulture; he shot 
the male, and made his way along a projection 
of the rock with a view of taking the young 
birds. He had raised his arm and put his hand 
into the nest, when the female, hovering over his 
head unperceived by him, pounced down upon 
him, fixed her talons in his arm, and her beak in 
his side. The sportsman, whom the slightest 
movement must have precipitated to the bottom 
of the rock, with that coolness and self-possession 
so peculiar to the mountain huntsmen of that 
country, notwithstanding the pain he experi- 
enced, remained unmoved. Having his fowling- 
piece, in his left hand, he placed it against the 
face of the rock pointed to the breast of the bird, 
and with his toe, as they always go barefooted, 
the better to enable them to held and climb the 
rocks, he touched the trigger, and the piece 
went off, and killed his enemy on the nest. Had 
the bird been any where else, it must have drag- 
ged him down along with it. He procured as- 
sistance from the auberge, or inn, hard by, and 
brought the two birds as trophies of his valour 
away with him. Some of these birds have been 
known to measure 17 feet from tip to tip of the 
wings, and are only equalled in size by the con- 
dor of South America.” 
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“ And I with all unwillingness wi 
Oh! would to God that the i 
Of golden metal, that must 


THE BANTSHED. 


BY MISS INGRAM. 


Were red hot steel, to sear me % the mar 


Anointed let me be with deadly venom : ey 
And die, ere man can say—God save the queen !"’ & 


Smaksreanc. 


“ Dear father,look roundon our castle home, 
yonder is my own pet lamb bleating its innocent 
farewell; though I doubt not ’tis meant for a 
greeting. See the waving branches of yonder 
sapling, thou knowest my Lord planted it, and 
yet we must both go now into the land of stran- 
gers: this is at least my ¢oustry, and is it be- 
cause thou canst boast the proud blood of a Nor- 
man noble, that we are to leave our all, and beg 
our bread of strangers; father, dost thou now 
ask me why I weep?” 

So murmured Elizabeth Valois, in reply toa 
cheering sentence from her noble parent. They 
were of the number of the banished ; for Donald 
Bane, brother to the good Malcolm Cean Mohr, 
had usurped the throne, by right his nephew’s, 
and issued a sentence of banishment against all 
foreigners. Of course the poor Saxons and the 
proud Normans were included in this edict; and 
they were not a few who had taken refuge in the 
open court of the generous Malcolm, and re- 
ceived wealth and title from his hand. Amongst 
the rest were the Count Valois, his wife, and their 
daughter, who, as was stated, now called Scotland 
her country. 

The sun was fast declining in the west ; broad 
streams of glory spread over the domains lately 
belonging to the Count: the cattle were straying 
unheeded over the beautiful landscape, and 
amongst the rest was a little white lamb, the 
pet of the Lady Elizabeth. 

The tears fell from her eyes, for it came in its 
utter helplessness to her, but she dared not take 
it from the land no longer her own. Two or 
three servants, likewise foreigners, were group- 
ed at a little distance out of respect to the feel- 
ings of their beloved young mistress and her 
parent. 

Valois’ sorrow was not the less that he strove 
to appear cheerful. He had, on the contrary, 
loved to look around his broad lands, and then 
rest his eye on the slight form of his daughter ; 
for it was for her sake he valued wealth and 
title. Many Scottish nebles had made tenders 
for her hand, but were refused on one pretext or 
another by the lively girl. She declared her in- 
tention of preserving her affection for her sole 
parent undivided; but Valois was not always 
satisfied with this. He fancied, though he knew 
not why, that there was a concealed reason, 
more weighty than-his comfort, though he knew 
and valued her affection, which induced these 
repeated refusals. He had often heard her ex- 













press a profound contempt of wealth; 
quently he now felt proportionate surprise a 
grief on quitting their high Getion. 1 and he 
all his former suspicions arises there 
one whose presence she valued more tham 


titled nobles whose tenders she had received. + 


** Betha,” he said calmly, and almost 
fully, “ why art thoa so suddenly chan, Thou 
wilt tell me 'tis the loss of thy pet lamb, and the 
favourite shrubs, but I know thy heart too well 
to credit thee. Tell me, is there no living being 
thou regrettest more than these ?” 


She looked for a moment full in her father’s ~ 


face, as if to read his thoughts; then flinging 
herself at his feet, she sobbed forth—* Yes, 
dear father. Why should I deny it—'tis useless 
now—and, oh, I had intended, as thou wilt soon 
know, to tell thee all. My page—the Scottish 


boy, I have dispatched him to bring one hither, . 


Father, father, forgive me! I am his 
say that thou wilt call me Betha once ; more 
see, he comes.’ 


“ Betha,” said the agitated but pa- 
rent, “ this was not well. But thouart 
is left me of my beloved wife. rise, my 
child! let me once again, only once thee 


my pure—Betha, Betha, I forgive thee!” and he 
strained her to his lips and his bogom. “But 


what do I see—Duncan—the baseborn son of 
Malcolm? Oh, Betha,I would that thy husband 
As it is so, 


had been poor—but well born. 
though, I will welcome him—I will 
thee tenderly, as I have ever 
leave thee, now, indeed, for er | 
hearts.” Z 

But Elizabeth clung close out agent 
Duncan, with a bended evap been“ him to 
listen. He told the agitated Valois, that many 
brave hearts had gathered, both Norman and 
Saxon, to place him on the throne. 

Valois cast a bright look of pride on his weepe 
ing child: he fancied: her seated on the 
throne—hundreds pressing around her in 
ration; he raised her in his arms, and 
her hand in Duncan’s, he said, “ Kneel, kneel, 
now Betha, Duncan, and take a father’s bless- 
ing. Bless you, my children, and Heaven pros- 
per me as I love you.” 

In a few days Valois was commanding some 
few Normans, while Duncan led the English. 
They succeeded in driving baek Donald Bane 
to the Hebrides, whence he had come on the 
death of Malcolm. 
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THE BANISHED. 





Elizabeth was sitting ia her rudely-constructed 
tent, anxiously awaiting the decision of the con- 
test. Occasionally she sent forth the page, be- 
fore mentioned, that he might observe its pro- 
gress. He had now just returned with the glad 
tidings that the day was Duncan’s. “* Now God 
be praised!” she exclaimed, falling on her 
knees; but she was interrupted by the entrance 
of Duncan himself; and her joy was mingled 
with the bitter dregs of sorrow, when he inform- 
ed her that her brave parent was amongst the 
slain. 

“But now, Elizabeth,” he concluded, “ thou 
art Queen of Scotland—a fairer and more noble 
there is not in Europe. Come then, dearest, 
even now they are asking for thee: come, and 
show thyself to them. See, too, hither come our 
prisoners !” and with a great number of others, 
entered Donald Bane. “ Betha,’ continued 
Duncan, “ Betha, I know thy disposition well— 
thou lookest sad and would fain see these pri- 
soners free; they are sothen. Donald Bane, go, 
and see that thou comest no more hither ;” and 
the prisoners retired. 

“ Thanks, thanks, Duncan; but yet I would 
not be Queen. Listen: before 1 loved thee, 


in a girlish frolic, I sought one who should tell 
me of my future state; and she warned me to 
beware the glitter of wealth and power. 

“ Nonsense, Betha,”’ he continued in a vexed 
tone; “wouldst thou mar all we have given 
brave hearts, amongst others that of thy parent, 


for? Come, come, thou knowest Malcolm’s 
children are all too young to guide the affairs of 
a kingdom: dost thou know one who could bet- 
ter conduct a regency than thy husband ?” 

“ No, no, dear Duncan; but I mistook thee; | 
thought thou wert thinking Malcolm’s children 
had no right to their father’s kingdom. Lead 
me forth, then—but oh, how anxiously shall [ 
look for the day that shall again make me thine 
only ; alas! alas! now I feel Iam wedded toa 
whole nation—to misery.” 

Duncan did not give her time to reflect; but, 
pressing her to him, he hurried her from the 
tent to partake in the heart-cheering sound of 
hundreds of voices mingled in triumphant shouts. 
She clung closely to the supporting arm, for a 
sickening sensation passed over her heart as she 
heard them hail her Queen! and even her deep 
sorrow was happiness, compared with what she 
then felt, when she found herself alone with the 
corpse of her parent. She flung herself wildly 
by its side, and resting her burning forehead on 
the cold hand, exclaimed—* Oh! my father, my 
father; was it to make me a queen thy life was 
forfeited? would that thou couldst now look 
upon me, and tell me that Duncan and thou and 
I were beggars, that we must fly to stranger 
lands. What is it presses so heavily on my 
soul? They tell me Iam the mistress of many 
brave and willing hearts—that they love me— 
Duncan, my Beloved Duncan, is here, and yet 
1 know not what aileth me. Father, I would 
thou couldest pillow my head on thy bosom, 
and tell me I have nought to fear. But I am for- 





getting myself; is there not Duncan to live for. 
Yes, yes, I will seek him, and I will not leave him 
again; for, while his arm is round me I feel] 
am safe, and if his voice whispers that I shall be 
happy, who will be able to make me believe 
otherwise ?” 

She did so; smiles again played over her 
mouth; and to all appearance she was com- 
pletely happy: but, there were moments when 
she still felt the same dreadful pressure on her 
spirits, the same presentiment of impending ill. 
Donald Bane had fled to the Hebrides, and with 
him the second son of Malcolm Cean Mohr. The 
third, Edgar, cherished almost a filial love for 
Elizabeth, and remained, forming a part of their 
court. She, too, ti the hours which Duncan 
was obliged to pass from her side, leaned wholly 
on the young Edgar for amusement. Thus there 
grew a pure and spotless affection between 
them. Months passed away, and she almost be- 
gan to think she might, in time, feel an attach- 
ment to the name of queen. Duncan had been 
some days absent, yet was she happy, for the 
young Edgar was with her, and she knew that 
Duncan might not neglect the affairs of his peo- 
ple. On the evening of the day in which she 
expected his return, she was sitting im a long 
apartment, surrounded by young men and old, 
maidens and matrons. All were contributing 
their mite to the promotion of general hilarity, 
when it was announced that one well skilled in 
divining, waited permission to enter. Bright 
eyes were anxiously cast towards the Queen, 
and the young men, though not betraying an 
equal eagerness, were, nevertheless, well pleased 
to hear permission given for him to enter. In- 
stantly there came in an old man with a long 
white beard hanging even on his breast, while 
his tottering steps were guided by a youth of 
perhaps nineteen years of age. 

Soon there were peals of mirth resounding in 
the rudely-formed hall, as each bright-cheeked 
maiden, or firm-limbed youth, were told of some 
love frolic, whilst the diviner grew in their sim- 
ple ideas to something more than mortal. But 
now all was silence, for the old man was kneel- 
ing before the beautifu lyoung Queen, who, 
though there was a smile struggling on her lip, 
was pale and evidently agitated; the more, as 
the younger stranger fixed his piercing eye 
upen her. The boy Edgar had, since their en- 
trance, become suddenly silent, for he was gene- 
rally the very soul of mirth and frolic, and occa- 
sionally he exchanged glances with the young 
diviner; on the part of Edgar they were glances 
of anxiety and surprise, the other’s partook prin- 
cipally of warning to silence : for several times, 
when he found himself free from observation, he 
placed his forefinger on his lips. 

“‘ Lady, thou art beauteous and good,” broke 
on the ears of the listeners, fromthe old man, 
“a long time thou mayest be Queen of a loving 
people, if thy own will mars it not.” 

The young mdm started hurriedly from the 
other’s side as he pronounced these words; then 
recovering his self-possession, he curled his lip 
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in a pleased but almost scornful smile, cast an- 
other broad stare on Elizabeth, and was again 
by the old man’s side. 

The Queen’s surprise seemed to equal his; 
she withdrew her hand, but instantly recovered 
her gaiety, and indeed it seemed rather to in- 
crease. She felt re-assured from her former 
fears, and she longed for Duncan’s return that 
she might now indulge her affection for him, un- 
adulterated by fear for the future; for in the 
superstition of the times she partook largely, and 
now imagined from the words of the old diviner 
that she should reign long and happily. 

But the night wore away and Duncan came 
not. Elizabeth retired with spirits sadly de- 
pressed ; she felt alarmed, for he was gone with 
many more to suppress some wild tribe that had 
arisen against himself. But Edgar lingered in 
the hall till all had left save the two strangers. 
“ Edmund, Edmund!” he exclaimed, seizing the 
young stranger’s hand, “thou hast left near a 
year, and I had almost forgotten my beloved, mild 
brother, in the fierce-looking young man; has 
so short a time so changed theq? But tell me, 
Edmund, they say thou art no friend of the good 
Duncan's, then what can bring thee hither—and 
yonder fierce man—our uncle Donald Bane, in 
that disguise ?” 

“What brings us hither, Edgar? why boy, 
what should, but to take our rights? whose hall 
is this, if not ours—whose are all the broad- 
spreading lands around us—and whois king here 
ifflam not? Thou hast been living here in en- 
chantment, but we will wrest the spell from 
thee.” 

“And Duncan,” gasped Edgar, pale and 
trembling from fear, “say, Edmund, knowest 
thou aught of his prolonged absence? Brother, 
brother, I can read in thy triumphant, dreadful 
smile, that thou dost. Tell me—tell me all! I 
will not speak a word to interrupt thy tale. Tell 
me only that he lives—” 

Edmund burst into a laugh, which to his bro- 
ther’s ears was as the yell ofademon. But he 
conquered his rising choler, and uttered in a cold, 
calm tone, “‘ Then, what meant yonder deceiver 
by saying that our sweet Queen should reign 
long, if her own will marred it not?” 

“ Nay, ask him thyself.” 

“T thought,” muttered the other, who had 
stretched his limbs on one of the benches, and 
half composed himself-to sleep, “that your own 
quick apprehension could best answer that.” 

“Oh, Edmund, by the memory of our own 
dear mother, think on the helpless state of the 
beauteous Queen.” : 

“ Ay, Edgar, she is beauteous; I wonder not 
that Duncan should wish to place her on a 
throne, or that thou shouldest become so fond of 
her. But cheer up, boy, thou knowest thou 
mayest love thy sister still.” 

“ My sister! Oh, Edmund, dost thou then 
think she can—thou knowest how she loves, 
alas! loved, her Duncan—dost thou think she 
can then ever love his—Edmund, I cannot utter 
the dreadful word.” 
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“ Nay, my dainty brother, thou mayest as well 
finish,” exclaimed Edmund, angrily ; “ thou wert 
going to say murderer—but thou art deceived ; 
I murdered him not—I do not even know that 
he hath céasged to exist. Besides, thou knowest 
he may hayé been murdered without our know- 
ledge. Now, good brother, leave me, & have 
travelled many weary miles since sunrise; and 
my mind is tired of planning for the future; go, 
and I will sleep, with the image of this same 
Elizabeth on my brain. Farewell!” and he hela 
forth his hand; Edgar faintly touched it, and 
murmuring a farewell, retired—but not to rest. 
He sought the Queen’s chamber, in which she 
sat mournfully pondering on the cause of Dun- 
can’s prolonged absence. She had thought till 
her mind seemed chaos; her face was no longer 
pale, but flushed, and her eyes were painfully 
bright—there appeaged a kind of maniac wild- 
ness in them. ‘“ How is this, sweet mother,” 
said Edgar, for such he ever called her; “ I sought 
thee, for I thought perchance thou wert not 
sleeping; but thou art forgetting thy duty to 
thyself, to be watching here ; lie down on yonder 
pallet, and I will sit,here and watch the King’s 
return. I promise thee my eyelids shall not 
close ;” for he hoped she might gain a short rest ; 
he knew, too well, she would require all her 
energy on the morrow. 

“ No, no, Edgar,” she said, hurriedly, “I want 
not rest. Tell me, what thinkest thou of yon 
diviners? Perchance, thou wilt think me silly 
when I tell thee, the features of the elder have 
eft a strange impression on me. I fancy I have 
seen them before; yet I have thought and 
thought, over all I have seen since they 
called me Queen—the happy faces.of 
Yes, I have thought, till the empty space arou 
me became peopled with human heads; some 
recalling the happy visions of infancy, others 
bringing with them nothing save misery; and, 
above all, I could see that man’s features; and 
the younger, Edgar, didst thou note how he fixed 
his gaze on me?” 

** Thou art. very fair, lady, and the stranger is 
young; we must, then, frame an excuse for 
him ;” and Edgar smiled. It is difficult to distin- 
guish by the smiles which often overshadow the 
countenance, what bitter feelings they conceal— 
and Edgar’s was one of those ghastly lip-ourves ; 
but Elizabeth noted it not. 4% 

To return to the confederates in guilt, Donald 
Bane, and Duncan: the former had arisen from 
his recumbent posture, and was now in close 
consultation with the latter. “ Ay, I thought,” 
said Donald, “ that the blue eyes of Elizabeth 
Valois had a wonderous effect on thee. By my 
good battle-axe, if she were the priestess of some 
of these convents, I should expect thou wouldst 
turn priest. For thy brother, too, he seemeth 
marvellously inclined, an’ he were able, to wrest 
this goodly inheritance from us; but thank my 
good strength he is not. Elizabeth and half the 
kingdom shall be thine: the rest appertaineth to 
me. I was thinking I heard footsteps, Edmund ; 
‘tis Mearns with his welcome burden ;” and at 
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that moment one of Duncan’s folléwers, in whom 
he had ever placed the greatest faith, entered, 
bearing, with two or three others, the bleeding 
body of Duncan. “ So, ’tis well, Mearns,” con- 
tinued Donald—* did he struggle much ?” 

“ Ay, I think he would have left many a proud 
heart an the battle field. He was well nigh 
making the Mearns Earlless; and I was almost 
unnerved when he spoke beseechingly—told 
me of ali he had done for me—of his faith in my 
honour; but then, he uttered a name coupled 
with his own, that thrilled every feeling within 
me: he begged for the sake of Elizabeth Valois, 
that I would spare his life—fiend !” and he loosed 
his hold on the body of the dead king—* fiend! 
didst thou think to bring mercy to my heart by 
naming one, whose love alone could warm this 

“breast, and wi.'ch thou possest.”’ 

At that moment there rosg up a deadly hatred 
in the bosom of Edmund towards the Earl of 
Mearns; but disguising his feelings, he appeared 
well pleased, and turning his eye from the glassy 
stare of the dead man, he uttered—“ And now, 
Mearns, thou must take thy meed and begone. 
Seek our palace in the Hebrides: ere long we 
will visit thee there ; and who knows but we may 
prevail on this same Elizabeth to accompany us— 
thou wilt then be enabled to press thy suit ;” and, 
accordingly, Mearns took a purse of gold and 
withdrew, to all appearance well content. 

“ Farewell!” muttered Edmund; “ but thou 
mayest dream long enough of her before thou 
settest thine eyes on her beauty. Now, Donald, 
to rouse the household—fellows, be firm on the 
tale that thou found him murdered.” 

The overwhelming grief of Elizabeth may be 
imagined—tears there were none, though her 
heart was charged to bursting, and her brain felt, 
indeed, seared. Donald Bane and Edmund re- 
vealed themselves; giving, as a reason for their 
disguised appearance, that they feared to be 
seen openly, though wishing a reconciliation 
with Duncan; and that they came, if possible, to 
learn his sentiments towards them. Elizabeth 
listened and believed; for the words of Edmund 
were honied for her ear, and the voice that ut- 
tered them was attuned to the sweetest melody. 
He spoke of his great sorrow, wished the mur- 
derer’s blow had fallen on him in the stead of 
Duncan, and many other wicked wishes he 
uttered to soothe her grief. 

Donald Bane assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and his first edict was once more a sen- 
tence of banishment against all: foreigners. In 
vain she knelt, petitioning him for her unfortu- 
nate countrymen. 

‘* Edgar,” she said one day, as the still faithful 
boy set by her side, “I have again been pray- 
ing thy uncle to allow the poor Normans and 
Saxons to remain. Alas, alas! I well remember 
my own feelings the day I was leaving the home 
of my infaney, though I bethink me I was far 
happier then than now.” 

** Listen, mother,” he whispered, and taking 
her beautiful hand in his, “I have a project in 
my head, but I must leave thee to accomplish it. 





Wilt thou give me that opal ring from thy fin- 
ger?” She smiled mournfully as she did so, and 
passed it on his own. Now, then, I go; ask me 
not whither, for I would not for worlds listen toa 
word that might daunt me: all I grieve for, is 
that I must leave thee all unprotected as thou 
art; but, lady, there is one who loveth thee well, 
will watch over thee, and I shall soon know when 
the slightest danger is likely to befal thee. When 
thou seest this ring, know that whatever they 
are pressing thee to do, thou mayest do it, though 
thou shouldst fancy it might be thy utter ruin. 
Thou lookest surprised, and dost not fancy any 
one will press thee to any thing that likest thee 
not. I cannot speak plainly, but beware of 
doing any thing till thou seest this fing.” 

“ More trouble, Edgar? and above all thou 
going to leave me, and I may not question thee 
whither ; come then, lay thy head on my bosom, 
and I will bless‘thee with a mother’s blessing ere 
thou leavest me: now go, and St. Margaret pro- 
tect thee, Edgar.” 

There was much surmising in the court when 
Edgar’s absence was discovered; and Donald 
Bane and Edmund felt for a few days ill at ease; 
but after that period they concluded he had left 
because his “ tender conscience could not brook 
the deception practised towards Elizabeth.” 
And they guessed not much amiss in that re- 
spect; but they little thought whither the heroic 
boy wended his steps—it was to the court of 
England. 

But now Edmund turned all his thoughts on 
Elizabeth. For a few weeks he paid her the 
most devoted attention, till her mind was, com- 
paratively speaking, soothed to a perfect calm. 
Then he suddenly made her proposals of mar- 
riage; which she firmly rejected, but with the 
greatest kindness. He then avoided her pre- 
sence for a few days. 

At length Donald was proceeding to put the 
edict in execution—Elizabeth saw whole fami- 
lies driven pennyless from the country : then she 
roused herself, and once more taking the way to 
the council-room, she threw herself at the feet 
of Donald, and prayed his mercy. 

“Thou art fair, lady,” he said roughly, but 
almost kindly, “ and we would do aught in rea- 
son—now, an’ thou wilt consent to become the 
bride of the King Edmund, thy people shall be 
free to sojourn where they list. We will not 
press thee now; but by the morrow’s night we 
will expect thy answer here.” 

Elizabeth’s head rested not on her pallet that 
night: the morning’s dawn found her irreso- 
lute ; and, besides, she called Edgar’s words to 
mind, and she determined not to yield till she 
received the brave boy’s token. Evening was 
already drawing its grey curtain over the west, 
when it was told her a beggar asked alms at the 
gate, and refused to leave without speaking 
with her. She was ever on the alert to relieve 
the needy; and throwing a mantle around her, 
she burried to the place, where she found a mid- 
dle aged man, who, bendimg on his knee, held 
up to her view the identical token. 
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“‘ Whence bringest thou this ?” she exclaimed, 
“J may not say, fair lady; but I was to tell 
thee thou needest not fear, and that thou mightest 
do all they ask of thee.” 

“ What, wed Edmund—say, does Edger | ad- 
vise this?” 

“ Lady, I will tell thee, thou needest not ee 
any thing—go to the chapel—I may not say 
more, lest from any sudden fear thou shouldst 
reveal our plan: oh! if thou couldst but know 
how narrowly one watches over thee—if thou 
didst know all thou wouldst curse him.—Lady, 
lady,” and he flung himself wildly on the earth, 
“tell me thou canst forgive me; but touch me 
not even with the hem of thy garment—it would 
be pollution.” 

“What meanest thou?” she exclaimed, “is 
there more sorrow in store for me? Oh! my 
brain burns—I sometimes fancy my senses are 
leaving me—speak, speak !” 

“Elizabeth Valois, dost thou not know the 
Earl of Mearns? He who once swore to love 
thee so well—oh! that he liad loved thine—1 
murdered him thou didst in. thy young heart 
worship. Duncan fell by this hand.” A mist 
gathered round her eyes, and she muttered she 
feared she could never forgive him, but he was 
gone; and, scarcely sane, she retraced her steps 
toher room. Thence she went immediately to 
the hall, and consented to become the wife of 
Edmund, though her very heart sickened with 
fear lest Edgar’s plan should fail in its execu- 
tion ; and then they insisted on the ceremony 
being performed at midnight. Edmund led her 
back to her room, it might almost be said he 
bore her thither, for her feet refused their ac- 
customed office. ‘“ Farewell, my own!” he ex- 
claimed passionately, imprintimg a kiss on her 
fevered lips. “ Farewell, but only for a few 
short hours ;” but those hours were fraught with 
the very depth of bitterness, though Edmund 
took care she should not alter her determination ; 
he sent thither whole families, Saxon as well as 
Norman, that they might thank and bless her. 
“Leave me, leave me,” she exclaimed, as they 
pressed around her, “ I know all you would say; 
and God knows, ! have need to be alone with 
him.” 

Midnight came; Edmund was at her side to 
lead her to the chapel where the priest awaited 
them ; all the brave and noble from the Norman 
race were ranged in lines along the altar: Don- 
ald Bane took her cold hand, and passed it 
within that of Edmund. All started, for they 
fancied they heard a rustling without. “It was 
nothing,” exclaimed Donald, “ but we will se- 
cure the door,” and he hasted towards it for that 
purpose. “ Never! while this accursed wooing 
proceeds,” exclaimed the voice of Edgar, as he 
rushed in at the entrance, followed by a whole 
army of English soldiers. Elizabeth flew from 
Edmund's hated grasp, and clung round Edgar’s 
neck: Donald Bane, and Edmund, knew well 
that resistance were useless—they were instantly 
bound and borne away to prison. The Norman 
knights welcomed the English soldiers on learn. 





ing they were come to make them free to live 
where they wéuld. One and all hailed Edgar 
king ; but suddenly all was silence, for the Earl 
of Mearns was kneeling before Elizabeth con+ 
fessing his treachery towards Duncan; and tell.” 
ing her how he had, since, watched over her, in- 
forming Edgar of every passing event. “ Yet, 
lady, I knew that to thy pure spirit the very 
knowledge that he who murdered him was near 
thee, would have marred all this brave youth 
hath done to save thee; and to him this confes- 
sion is new, for I well know he would not have 
trusted Duncan’s bitterest foe to watch over 
thee, though none would have done so more 
jealously.” 

‘* Mearns,” murmured the statue-like Eliza- 
beth, “God knows how much I need forgive- 
ness—] forgive thee,” and she sank to the earth: 
Edgar knelt and raised her head on his knee— 
but her spirit had flown to its haven—her soul 
was with her Maker. Hardy as were the frames 
of the Norman and English knights, they dis- 
dained not to shed tears—those glorious evi- 
dences of a softened spirit. 

History tells us that Edgar displayed a cruel 
disposition in having the eyes of his uncle put 
out; andthat Edmund, in token of his penitence 
for accelerating the murder of Duncan, ordered 
the fetters he had worn in his dungeon to be 
buried with him. 
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Ir may seem a matter of no extraordinary diffi- 
culty to give a plain answer to a plain question ; 
and yet it is an art which requires some trou- 
ble to learn. In aff half-civilized nations, the 
inquirer for the most simple thing, is met by an 
enigma for an answer; and, among the peasantry 
of Scotland and Ireland, civilized as the general 
communities may be, the system often seems to 
be studied evasion. This dialogue is the model 
of thousands in the Hibernian isle :—* Is this the 
nearest road to Cork?” “Is it to Cork you are 
going?” “ Yes, but my question is, as to the 
nearest road?” ‘“ Why, this road is as near as 
that on the other side of the hill; for neither of 
them is any road at all.” “ Then which way ought 
1 to go?” “Oh, that depends on your honor’s 
own liking. Perhaps you wouldn’t like to go 
back again?” “Certainly not. But, one word 
for all, my good fellow ; do you know any thing 
about any kind of road here?” ‘* There now, if 
your honor Bad asked that before, 1 could have 
told you at once.” “Out with it then.” “ Why 
the truth is, your honor, that I am a stranger in 
these parts ; and the best thing you can do is to 
stop till somebody comes that knows all about 
the way.” “ Stupid scoundrel! why did you not 
say so at first?” “Stupid! that’s all my thanks. 
But why did not your honor ask me if | belong- 
ed to the place? that would have settled the 
business. Take a fool’s advice and stop where 
you are.” 
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“ Ruin! certain, inevitable ruin!” exclaimed 
Charles Maxwell, his eyes rivetted in astonish- 
ment on the enormous sum total-of a statement 
of claims against, and bonds and promissory 
notes due, by the large mercantile establishment 
of which he was the principal, which his faithful 
head-clerk, in the sorrow of his heart had, after 
“Jaboursome petition,” wrung from his master his 
hard consent to inspect. “The amount almost 
exceeds belief! Can it be possible! Stay, per- 
haps I am unnecessarily alarmed; affairs may 
not be’so bad as they appear—I may discover an 
error i the addition: all of us are liable to mis- 


takes ; and Ledger, correct as he always is, may, } 
Elated with the : 


this time have made a slip.” 
hope of detecting a blunder, the young merchant, 
planting his hands on his temples, resting his 
elbows on the table by which he was sitting, and 
luxuriously extending his legs to their full 
length, resolutely set about summing up the long 
list of items that lay exposed before mS Sa 
pursuing his voyage of discovery, we 

occasion, in anticipation of the inquiries that the 
laudable curiosity of the reader may be prompt- 
ed to make, relative to the person whom we have 
introduced to notice, to state, that Charles Max- 
well was just of age; and that he had received a 


good education in the first place, from his father, 
and afterwards a very handsome allowance, by 
which he was enabled to keep what is called 
good society, whilst the old gentleman stuck 
close to the counting-house andthe Exchange, 
and kept “all right.” But when he died, his son, 


taking a wider range, néglected the business, 
and left the whole of his mercantile affairs to his 
clerks; and the consequence was, that in less 
than two years he was on the eve of figuring in 
the Gazette. : 

“ Right, right to a fraction!” exclaimed our 
hero, after havimg, with considerable difficulty, 
added up the melancholy inventory of debts, 
“tis plain I’m ruined beyond redemption ; and 
that I must first see myself Gazetted, and then 
reduced to beggary, who have never experienced 
the misery of an ungratified wish. What the 
devil shall I do?” 

“Did you call,” asked a gentle voice, which 
seemed to proceed from the more dusky corner 
of the apartment. 

“Who, in the name of fate, are you?” de- 
manded the unhappy youth, looking round in 
search of the individual from whom the inquiry 
had proceeded. 

“ Precisely so,” replied a stout short middle- 
aged gentleman, of a somewhat saturnine com- 
plexion, as he advanced from—we can’t exactly 
say where—into the middle of the’ room. He was 
ciad in black, had a loose Geneva cloak, as an 
upper garment, of the same colour, and carried 
a large bundle of black-edged papers, tied with 





black tape, under his arm. Without the smallest 
ceremony, he placed a nit Te our hero, 
bowed, seated himself, smiled, ; ers on 
the table, rubbed his hands, and appeared alto- 
gether prepared for business. Maxwell felt 
somewhat embarrassed at the easy familiarity of 
the stranger, but returned his bow with all due 
civility; and, after a brief awkward pause, ven- 
tured to inquire the mame of the 
whom he had the honour of Pt 

“Tt is of little moment,” extra- 
ordinary visiter, “ you are in difficulties, and it is 
im my power to assist you;” and he began to 
untie and “ sort out” his papers on the table. 


_ Poor Maxwell looked on in silence, supposing 


the intruder had got the critical situation 
of his affairs, and was to exhibit some 
startling claim against his establishment; and, 
sighing, bethought himself that if he had been 
as constant in his attendance at the counting- 
house and Exchange, as he had been at races, 
billiard-tables, and gambling-houses, he might 
have been spared the mortification and shame 
the stranger was preparing for him. “I may as 
well,” thought he, “ to save trouble, tell him the 
truth at once, that my assets will not yield more 
than six pence in the pound.” 

“You need not trouble yourself to do that, 
tir,” said the visiter. 

“* To do what, sir?” interrogated Maxwell, “ I 
did not say anything.” 

“] know that, my dear sir,” said the Gentle- 
man in Black, still busyirig himself with his pa- 
pers, “ but it is just the same thing.” 

“ What is just the same thing? I don’t at all 
comprehend you!” exclaimed the youth. 

* Precisely so,” continued the stranger; “ there 
they are, all correct, I believe. So, my dear 
sir, as you were saying—” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Maxwell, “I was not 
saying anything.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear young friend,” quoth 
the Gentleman in Black, “ you talked of telling 
me the truth at once.” 

* Not I, sir; I only thought of doing so.” 

“ Oh, that’s all the same with us, I should be 
sorry to appear impolite to a gentleman of your 

talents: the is, however, that my 
engagements are, just now, exceedingly nume- 
rous, therefore, allow me just toexplain. This 
paper—” 

“Confound this head ache,” thought poor 
Maxwell to himself;” if 1 had gone to bed last 
night, instead of watching over that cursed faro 
table, and losing my—” 

“Pshaw! pshaw! smell this bottle,” said the 
stranger, politely handing a small exquisitely 
cut black glass bottle, which he took out of an 
ebony case. Maxwell did so, and felt “ power 
fully refreshed ;” his head instantly appeared 
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clearer, and his whole frame exhilarated. ‘‘ Good 
heavens!” he exclaimed, “ where, sir, did you 
buy that wonderful specific ?” 

“Hist!” ejaculated him of the restorative, 
“don’t swear, [ entreat you; it is extremely 
disagreeable to me.” 

“ Well, then, I will not,” said the young mer- 
chant; “ but tell me where you procured that 
specific. I'll give you a thousand pounds for the 
recipe.” 

“ Where will you find the money ?” asked the 
stranger, coolly settling himself back in his 
chair, like a man who has found his vantage 


ground. 

“ Where, indeed !” groaned the bankrupt. 

“ Good!” observed him of the cloak. “‘ There’s 
no use of concealment between us: I have taken 
a great fancy to you; | wish to act handsomely 
by you. Your condition is desperate—you’re 
over head and ears in debt—your—” 

“ Heavens!’ exclaimed the youth. 

“If you say that again, sir,” said his compa- 
nion, “1 shall take my departure. I told you 
before I objected to swearing.” 

“The devil, then!” cried Maxwell, impa- 
tiently. 

“ That’s beiier,” said his visiter, “ and more 
friendly,” smiiing, and taking a pinch of Irish 
blackguard out of a black tortoise-shell box, 
he handed it politely to our hero. 

“ No, sir,” said the latter, sternly, “ you and 
your snuff may go—” 

“ Precisely so,” calmly observed the stranger, 
interrupting him; at the same time, returning 
the box to his pocket, but not offering to move 
from his chair. 

“ This is a little too much,” cried the enraged 
young merchant, starting upon his legs, “ tell 
me, sir, what you mean by intruding upon my 
privacy, insulting me with the repetition of 
my misfortunes, and your easy impudence? 
Who, and what the devil are you?” 

“ Precisely so, as I told you before,” replied 
the unruffied stranger. 


» “ Precisely what? 1 don’t understand you: , 


you may be the devil himself, for ought I know !” 
“ Precisely so,” was the reply. 
“ You don’t mean to say you really are the—” 
“ Precisely so. We have an objection to plain 
yes and no. But, pshaw! this is a waste of time. 
1 know your troubles and difficulties ; and would 
help you through them, if you will allow me. I 
have money to any amount at my disposal and 
immediate commandyas you may satisfy your- 
self.” And he threw a large black morocco 
pocket-book upon the table, which immediately 
burst open from the extension of an innumerable 
quantity of Bank of England notes, of the largest 
denomination; and began to draw from his 
breeches’ pocket a black satin purse, that seemed 
to have no end, till, haying placed it carefully on 
the table, the weight of the gold within rent asun- 
der its silken prison, and an immense quantity 
of sovereigns, guineas, and doubloons, rolled out. 
Maxwell looked first at the incalculable wealth 
before him, then at his visiter—again at the 





gold and notes; and so on, alternately, about 
half a dozen times, ere he found himself capable 
of uttering even an exclamation of surprise. 
Each time his eyes rested upon the stranger's 
countenance, he discerned somé new charm of 
feature and expression; and, at length, decided 
that he had never before seen so perfectly ele- 
gant, agreeable, interesting, well-bred, and ac- 
complished a gentleman ; and wondered how he 
could for an instant have considered him a plain 
man. 

“It’s always the way,” observed the Gentle- 
man in Black: “strangers think me any thing 
but handsome; yet, as we get more intimate, 
my society becomes more and more agreeable ; 
so that at last my friends are ever endeavouring 
to imitate me in all their actions and pursuits.” 

Poor Maxwell had by this time made up his 
mind that his visiter was no other than his Infer- 
pal Majesty; and would instantly have invoked 
the aid of his good spirits, had it not been for the 
dazzling gold, which he somehow instinctively 
apprehended would vanish from his sight at any 
such application. The dark middle-aged gen- 
tleman saw the gold “enter into his soul,” and 
let it work its way in silence for a short time, 
watching his victim’s countenance, and ever and 
anon looking disconcerted, as the youth’s guar- 
dian angel seemed to be whispering in his ear. 

* Well, my young friend,” ejaculated he at 
length, “ perhaps the trifle you see on the table, 
may be of some little service to you.” 

“°*T would save me from despair,” answered 
the unhappy youth. 

“ It is your own fault if it be not yours,” con- 
tinued the tempter, opening a paper, “ you have 
only to sign this document, and what you see on 
the table is but'as a drop in the bucket, compar- 
ed with the riches you may command.” 

“ And pray, sir,” asked Maxwell, “ what may 
be the contents of that document?” 

“A mere bagatelle; look over it yourself. 
Only to sin for a single second this year—two 
seconds the next—to double it the third; and so 
on with each succeeding year.” So saying, he 
threw the paper carelessly towards the young 
man, and betook himself to his blackguard, with 
due gentlemanly nonchalence. 

The youth read—* Sin for a second in the first 
year, two seconds the second,” then looked at 
the gold. “Let me see,” said he, calculating, 
“ that will be four seconds the third year, eight 
seconds the fourth, sixteen seconds the fifth, 
thirty-two seconds the sixth, and—” 

“ Exactly so,” said the Gentleman in Black, 
interrupting him, “ that is about a minute in the 
course of the whole six years; and, beside, you'll 
observe, by a clause, that all the sins you have 
committed will be taken into account, as well as 
all you may in future commit over and above 
the stipulated agreement.” 

“| must conféss you are very liberal,” observ- 
ed Maxwell, doubtingly. 

** You'll always find me liberal,” said the other, 
handing a pen across the table. 

“Step! stop! let me read the whole paper first.’ 
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“ Oh, by allemeans! you'll find all correctly 
expressed.” Maxwell ascertained the manner in 
which he was to obtain daily supplies of money, 
as long as the stipulations in the contract were 
fulfilled ; “ any amount” was specified. He had 
committed sins enough already, he well knew, to 
wipe off the score for years to come, to say 
nothing of those which, in the common course of 
events, must of necessity ensue. The dream of 
unlimited riches, and unchecked and unbound- 
ed pleasure, was intoxicating; but something 
prompted him to hesitate. At this critical junc- 
ture, he had recourse to the miraculous smell- 
ing-bottle. The effect was instantaneous. His’ 
doubts and fears were removed; and, seizing a 
pen, subscribed his name to the paper. 

“ Good !” exclaimed the Gentleman in Black, 
reading the name, “ Charles Maxwell! perfectly 
correct; and here, my friend is the counterpart, 
signed by myself.” Our hero took the docu- 
ment, and while he was endeavouring to deci- 
pher the signature, his visiter disappeared, how, 
he could never conjecture. 

The first thing that Maxwell did with his newly 
acquired wealth, was to despatch a letter to his 
confidential clerk, Mr. Ledger, enclosing more 
than a sufficiency. of bank notes to discharge all 
claims against his establishment; stating, that as 
a recompense for the faithful services he had 
rendered his father and himself, he resigned the 
business of the House entirely to him; and, that 
he was going immediately to start for the Conti- 
nent, and would not for years, if ever, return to 
England. 

Poor Ledger’s eyes and mouth opened wide at 
the receipt of his master’s epistle, and for a 
time he doubted whether he was not dreaming; 
but the reader shall not be troubled with an 
attempt to describe his feelings. Suffice it to 
say, that he would not accept more than a small 
share of the large profits of the establishment— 
the remainder to be-duly carried to the credit of 
his young master. Extremely perplexed, he en- 
deavoured to account for the young man’s sud- 
den accession of wealth, by supposing that he had 
discovered some stock which his late father had 
privately invested ; or that some mining shares 
that had been put by as worthless, had turned 
up trumps; or that he had got a prize in the lot- 
tery; or, in short, he could not exactly make it 
out. So, he dipped his pen in the inkstand, and 
stuck to his desk ; consoling himself with the re- 
flection, that he was preparing a haven in which 
his benefactor might find shelter whenever he 
should be driven in by the storm. 

We are now about to ask the reader to repeat 
an action which, in all probability, he will have 
committed before, without any hint from as. We 
earnestly request him, after reading a fow more 
lines, to throw aside our, story, and to employ 
himself awhile in fancying himself possessed of 
such a black morocco pocket-book, a long black 
purse, and etceteras, as appertained to our hero. 

We now suppose this task to be executed; and, 
if it be done fairly and honestly, and witheut any 
mental reservation, the reader will not be sur- * 
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prised to hear that Charles Maxwell committed 
many egregious acts during his rambles for many 
years on the Continent. The Gentleman in 
Black appears to have been perfectly satisfied 
with his proceedings: at all events, he deemed 
his personal appearance before him unnecessary. 

Maxwell returned to London, where some tons 
of statues, coins, vases, paintings, bronzes, and 
bonzes, “ bas and haut relievos,” mummies and 
mummeries, had arrived before him. Conse- 
quently, he walked among a crowd of envious or 
admiring worshippers—a complete lion, like 
Juno, amid the lesser goddesses: “ Incedit les,” 
as Doctor Panglos would say. The shipment he 
made was a most lucky hit, inasmuch as it intro- 
duced him to the best society of the day, and ~ 
obtained for him almost as many letters at the 
end of his name, as there are papers on the tail 
of a kite; so, away he went, shining among the 
“lesser stars,” like a comet, for several years; 
and then—no, fair reader, it was not then—but 
long before, that he had discovered that with all 
the excitement of unchecked pleasure, inex- 
haustible riches, and uninterrupted health, there 
was still a “ something” wanting—and what? It 
was no less than the society, the friendship, and 
the love, of a virtuous woman; and he was soon 
made happy in the possession of a lovely female. 
His domestic felicity was perfect. 

“ Without more circumstance at all,” we now 
bring our hero to the afternoon of his life. About 
this time Charles Maxwell, that is the “ old ori- 
ginal” Charles Maxwell, of our tale, underwent 
a sad and melancholy alteration. Loud fits of 
mental absence occupied him when in society. 
No more the well-turned repartee, or mirthful 
jest, issued from his now pale lips. 


‘* Seldom he smiled, and then in such a sort, 
As though he smiled in scorn to think 
That he could e’en be moved to smile at any thing.” 


“* Neque vigilus neque quietibus sedari poterat,” 
as Sallust says of Cataline. In plain English, he 
was never easy sleeping or waking. He got hor 
ribly livid, ghastly about the eyes,and became 
a disagreeable, shuffling, unsociable, uncertain 
sort of a fellow; more like a poor lunatic, who 
fancied himself hunted by-devils, than a well- 
bred easy-going gentleman. 

The reason for this change was, that he had 
been calculating, and had discovered that by 
tenor of his engagements with the Gentleman in 
Black; whom, by the way, we hope our readers 
will take especial care not to forget, during the 
silent and almost unperceptible lapse of nearly 
eight-and-twenty years, his tribute had increased 
from the minute matter of a moment, to. an an- 
nual demand of two thousand three hundred and 
thirty days and a fraction, calculating each day 
at sixteén hours in length, and aii to be spent in 
in. Such was the “ demand” for sin in the then 
current year. It was true that there had been 
no grumbling on the pang of bis ally or adver- 
sary; and supplies of money, when required, 
were never refused. There were, doubtless, past _ 
sins to keep all square. “as per agreement” 
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hitherto; but he could not flatter himself that he 
had sufficient “ on hand,” to make up an 

of four thousand six hundred and sixty days for 
the next year, and for that which was to follow, 
nine thousand! All was utter darkness and des- 
peration ; yet all this arose from agreeing to sin 
for one single moment“ per annum.” Reader, 
take care you never make such a compact. 

In the long hours which poor Charles Max- 
well now habitually spent in solitude, he indulged 
himself in the visions and dreams of hope ; and, in 
one, luckily, recollected an old lawyer named 
Bagsby, of whose shrewd exploits he had heard 
many a singular tale; and, he felt convinced, 
if there was any one who was a match for the 
Gentleman in Black, it was he. Accordingly, 
he immediately posted to the old fellow’s cham- 
bers, in the Lyon’s inn, where he found the civi- 
lian half buried among piles of dusky books and 
papers, like a lion at the bottom of his inverted 
cone of crumbling sand, ready to seize on any 
poor animal unconsciously approaching its verge. 
Bagsby delighted to see so respectable a client, 
shook Maxwell by the hand, entreated him to be 
seated, adjusted his wig, stirred up the four 
square inches of smoking cinders huddled to- 
gether in one corner of the grate, bowed and 
grinned, rubbed his hands and spectacles, and 
bowed and grinned again. 

At length, Mr. Maxwell did “a tale unfold,” 
which had an effect almost as tremendous as that 


described by Shakspeare, in the well-known 
passage, the commencement of which we have 
just quoted; but old Bagsby had been so long 
accustomed to intricate cases, that, let him be 
thrown where he might, he always contrived, as 
it were, like a cat, to fall upon his legs, and find 


some place to cling to. So, after a long pause, 
he thus addressed his client : 

“ Hem! my dear sir, this is an ugly piece of 
business. Hem! [ have certainly heard of this 
Gentleman in Black; in fact, I once remember 
fancying I saw him. Hem! but however, to 
the point. I think I understand that you could 
yet obtain supplies—of money, I mean, to any 
amount?” 

“TI can demand any amount,” replied Mr. 
Maxwell, “and were it not immediately forth- 
coming, the contract would be broken on his 
part; an event of which I have very little expec- 
tation.” 

“Hem! ahem!” resumed Bagsby, “this is a 
very ugly piece of business—very ugly. How- 
ever, we must not despair; and, as you don’t 
mind expense, I really think we may, perhaps, 
contrive to pull you through.” 

** Is if possible?” exclaimed our hero. “ My 

. dear sir, I cannot express my gratitude. Oh! 
why did I not come to you before ?” 

“ Never mind,” rejoinéd Bagsby, “ better late 
than never. Eh! Hem! But, to businessg no, 
no, T hav’n’t lived to my years to be frightened at 
@ little intricacy. So, in the first place, allow 
me to ask if there were any witnesses to this 

contract ?” 

“ None!” ejaculated -Mr. Maxwell, gasping 








the first breath of hope; “ no, my friend, there 
was nobody but myself, and you know who.” 

“Excuse me, for interrupting you,” said the 
Dark Gentleman, stepping forward from a 
gloomy corner of the room, with his black coat, 
black waistcoat, black Geneva coat, black bag, 
black edged papers, tied with black tape, and all 
the rest of his black paraphernalia. It may, 
perhaps, save you much trouble, if, in this early 
stage of business—” 

“ Early, indeed!” exclaimed Bagsby, some- 
what irritated at the idea of so good a thing being 
snatched out of his hands; “ why, we have not 
yet commenced proceedings. But I beg pardon, 
sir, pray take a seat.” 

The Gentleman in Black sat himself down at 
the table, and drew forth from his black bag a 
bundle of black-edged papers, which, in a most 
business-like way, he proceeded to untie and lay 
before them. 

“You know, sir,” said Mr. Maxwell, “ there 
were no witnesses to the transaction.” 

“T know there were, sir,”’ replied he of the 
cloak, with a malicious smile; “ see,” he con- 
tinued, showing a paper to the lawyer, who im- 
mediately discerned two signatures as of wit- 
nesses, which, however, he could not exactly 
decipher. 

“Hem !” said Bagsby, adjusting his spectacles, 
and giving his wrinkled old mouth a peculiar 
twist. “ Ahem! allow me, sir, just to run my 
eye over the paper. Aye, aye! I see—Charles 
Maxwell.—Ahem ! bless me what a cold morn- 
ing it is; be so good, Mr. Maxwell, as to touch 
that bell. Here, Jerry, my boy,” he continued, 
addressing a lean spider-like daddy-long-legs sort 
of old man, who answered the summons; “ bring 
some coals, Jerry. Ahem! let me see—where 
did I leave off?” 

“You may ds well leave off where you are,” 
observed the owner of the black-edged papers. 
‘** T am not so green as to suffer you to keep that 
writing in your own hands after the fire is 
kindled.” 

“ What do you mean to insinuate, sir?” asked 
old Bagsby, waxing wroth. “Do you dare to 
say that a man of my standing and respectability 
would be guilty of so—” 

“ Precisely so,” answered the other, coolly. 

“ Sir, sir!” stammered the lawyer, “I'd have 
you to know there is such a thing as law.” 

“1 do know it,” observed the Gentleman in 
Black. 

** And justice,” comtigued Bagsby. 

“That’s more thair you know,” retorted the 
other. é 

“ And damages,” roared the incensed lawyer. 

“ Your clients have long been convinced of the 
truth of that position,” duly observed his uncour- 
teous visiter. 

Old Bagsby’s rage was at its acme; and he 
swore by all the furies and devils in the infernal 
regions, that he would commence an action for 
defamation forthwith; but his antagonist relating 
a certain fable concerning a smoky kettle and 
its black teighbor,a boiling pot, the lawyer, like 
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ae his horns; being assisted in the’ 


retiring by Mr. Maxwell, who re- 
quested that his business might not be neglected: 
“In mercantile matters, I remember,” said he, 
“that when any difficulty occurred, we used to 
refer it to arbitration.” 

“ Good !” observed the Gentleman in Black, 
“ choose your own men, and I'll meet them.” 

Toa reference they at length agrééd. Mr. 
Ledger was appointed as umpire; amd@yon that 
day week, the Gentleman in Black was to give 


them the “ first meeting” at maa 
When this matter was settled, the lawyer 


hinted something about a retaining fee. 

“How very thoughtless!” exclaimed Max- 
well, finding that he had omitted to bring the 
needful with him; “ however, sir, as soon as I 
get home, I’ll send a hundred pound note or two.” 

“ Pooh!" said the Gentleman in Black, tak- 
ing out his black morocco pocket-book, “ how 
many will you have? only say; just to save 
trouble, you know—it’s all the same between us.” 
So he gave Maxwell five notes of one hundred 
pounds each, which he immediately paid to the 
lawyer, who, marked them with his own mark, 
and then the meeting broke up. 

On the appointed day, Mr. Ledger, our hero, 
and the Gentleman in Black, were all punctual 
toa minute in their attendance at old Bagsby’s 
chambers. The wary lawyer having taken his 
seat, and opened the business of the day, the 
Gentleman in Black presented his account, with 
a Sardonic grin, to the individual who had ex- 
pressed his inclination to settle it. Ledger cast 
his eye, in a hurried and agitated manner, at the 
amount, and, addressing himself to Maxwell, in- 
quired if it could possibly be correct. The poor 
gentleman cast his dim and floating eyes up and 
down two or three sides of the tremendous paper, 
which was carried over and over with dismal 
tautology. He could deny nothing; and many 
of the items he but too well remembered. His 
heart sank within him. 

“Give me leave,” said Bagsby, stretching 
forth his lean arm. 

“By all means,” replied the Gentleman in 
Black. 

“ Don't be alarmed, Mr. Maxwell,” continued 
old Bagsby, “ I have no doubt we shall pull you 
through ;” and he prosed afew minutes over 
the account, whilst his opponent sat smiling 
most contemptuously. 

“You don’t specify here,” said old Bagsby, 
“in what manner these various sums were paid ; 
whether in specie, bills, or notes.” 

“ Pahiaw !” replied the Gentleman in Black, 
“that is perfectly immaterial, the amount is 
stated explicitly enough.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” rejoined the lawyer, 
“it makes all the differencg in the world” 

“Bank notes are legal tender,” quoth the de- 
fendant. 

“ Nodoubt; but we have not met here to dis- 
cuss rigmarole theories 
which neither you nor ¥: 
of. ” 

x 
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“ Precisely so; 
that point. It is most delightfully mystical.” 
Well, well, to business!” said the man of 
Taw, somewhat testily. “Do you mean to give 
us a clear, specific account, or not; with the 
dates of payment, number of notes paid, and 
every particular? If not, let me tell you—” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” replied the other, “if is not 
worth while for you and me to quarrel about 
a few sheets of paper.” So saying, he dipped 
his hand into the huge black bag, and drew 
thence an immense bundle of black-edged pa- 
pers, tied with black tape, which he then threw 
across the table, exclaiming—* There—there it 
is, made up to yesterday. I hope that will satisfy 
you.” 

The veteran conned over some of 
the items, hemming and coughing as he went 
along; and then, without uttering a word, arose 
and placed the bundle in his iron chest, which 
he carefully locked, then put the key in his 
pocket, and resumed his seat at the table. 

“Well, sir,” said the Gentleman in Black, 
who had been attentively watching him, “ what 
are we to do next?” 

‘““We must proceed to business,” replied old 
Bagsby; and, ringing a bell, in came Jerry. 

“ Jerry, my boy,” said the old man’s master, 
“ show in the gentleman from the city.” 

“ Well, Mr. Crabseye,” said the lawyer, toa 
well-dressed young man, whom Jerry ushered 
into the room, and then retired, “ are you as con- 
fident as ever ?” 

“ It is impossible we should be mistaken,” was 
the reply. 

“ This gentleman,” continued the lawyer, lay- 
ing his spectacles on the table, and looking tri- 
umphantly around him, “ comes from the Bank 
of England, and has examined the five one hun- 
dred pound notes, which you, sir,” looking at 
the Gentleman in Black, “ paid to my client 
here, this day week; which he im paid 
to me, and which I immediately m This 
gentleman pronounces them to be forgeries.” 

“ There is not a shadow of a doubt a 
observed Mr. Crabseye. 

“‘ Show me the difference between one ¢ ’ 
and one of own issuing,” said he Of the 
Cloak, which moved not a wrinkle on the present 


occasion. , 
“ Pardon me, sir,” rephed Mr. oe“ it 
is well we have some private mark; for, upon 
my word, as it is, it would sometimes puzzle the 
devil himself to tell the difference.” 
“ Precisely so,” said the GenGaman i in Black. 
“ Well, sir,” inquired the la 
meafi to deny paying those 


Maxwell.” 
“ Not I,” was the 


I confess myself bothered on 
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tion, both pointing to the Gentleman in Black. 


The officers of justice proceeded to handcuff | 


their prisoner, who smiled thereat with a most 
supercilious smile; and, when they had com- 
pleted their operation, begged that they would 
do the same kind office for his friend Mr. Max- 
well, who, for a series of years, as he could prove 
by creditable witnesses, had been in the habit 
of passing forged notes. His poor victim felt as 
though his death warrant was signed; and even 
Bagsby twisted about his lower lip and jaw most 
portentiously. The latter, however, soon re- 
covering his composure, exclaimed, “ Don’t be 
alarmed, my dear Mr. Maxwell; I told you we 
should be able to pull you through this business, 
ugly as it is.” Then turning to the pinioned 
gentleman, he continued, “ What you say, sir, 
may be very true, for ought 1 know; but we 
have forms of law, sir, which must be attended 
to.” 
“ Precisely so; I am _feeliagly convinced of 
it,” and heglanced at his bolted arms. 

“Jn the first place, you must take your oath; 
here is a Bible.” 

The Gentleman in Black, hereat, drew his 
hands from their cuffs, as ecsily as from a pair of 
gloves, took a pinch of blackguard, and said if 
that were the case, he must, from a scruple of 
conscience respecting swearing, decline to pro- 
ceed any further in the affair. He then burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, swearing (not- 
withstanding his recent scruples) that old Bags- 
by was a boy after his own heart, and wishing he 
might live to be Lord Chancellor! Promising to 
attend any appointment that was made for the 
final arrangement of the business between him 
and Mr. Maxwell, he was led out of the room 
by the officers, followed by Mr. Crabseye. 

No sooner was the door closed upon them, than 
Bagsby congratulated his client on their success 
so far. ‘“ Never fear,” said he,“ we shall pull 
you through this business, ugly as it is. I have 
another poser or two for old Sootikins. But, 
first, my dear sir, these notes you see are worth 
nothing ; and those you have at home—”’ 

** Shall be destroyed this instant,” cried our 
hero, snatching his hat, and hurrying out, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ledger, who, however, was too 
much a man of business to leave old Bagsby 
without presenting him with some genuine Bank 
of England notes, which were received most 
graciously. The forged notes were destroyed ; 
another meeting was appointed, and, as before, 
the high contracting parties met at old Bagsby’s 
office. 

“ Well, sir,” said the lawyer, addressing the 
Gentleman in Black, * we have been examining 
your account against my worthy client here; 
and, really, upon my honour, I must confess it all 
appears perfectly clear. Ahem! it’s an ugly 
piece of business.” 

“Tt is quite correct, sir, I'll warrant,” said the 
person addressed, rubbing his hands, and then 
applying himself to his black snuff-box. 

“* Ahem !” continued Bagsby, “ Ahem! In the 
first place, sir, we take exception to every item 





paid by you in forged notes, which form, with 
some trivial exceptions, the whole of what my 
client has received in England.” 

“Do you call this fair?” asked the other. 
‘“* He might have had gold if he had chosen.” 

“It is legal—sound law,” replied Bagsby, 
firmly, “ not a penny of that willwe pay. Bring 
your action, we are ready.” 

The Gentleman in Black employed himself 
for a minute in looking over his own copy of our 
hero’s account, when he beheld sums amply suffi- 
cient, he doubted not, for his purpose, which 
had been advanced to the unfortunate man in 
Louis, sovereigns, guineas, Napoleons, florins, 
crowns, ducats, &c. &c.,among which those paid 
for antiques, statues, paintings, vases, medals, 
&c. &c., were delightfully prominent. 

“We will,” said he, at length, “ leave the 
legality of my paper money to be discussed here- 
after; or, even, for the sake of argument, allow 
your position: what have you to say to the rest, 
advanced in hard cash, to the sum of some mil- 
lion or so of pounds, in France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy. 

“This comes,” ejaculated Mr. Ledger, “ of 
visiting popish countries.” 

“Let me tell you, sir,” replied Bagsby, “1 
have strong reasons to suspect the whole were of 
base coinage.” 

“* Prove it,” quoth the Gentleman in Black, in 
a tone of calm defiance. 

The lawyer sat humming over the lots of 
parchments before him, like a bee buzzing over 
and bussing a cluster of flowers, dipping his pro- 
boscis alternately into each, but settling on none. 
This disagreeable silence was broken by Mr. 
Ledger, who addressed the Gentleman in Black, 
in a manner which somewhat startled his dingi- 
ness. “ Sir,” said he, “ you may consider the 
matter as settled. I hold myself responsible to 
you for half the amount; and, my word, sir, is 
sufficient. I am now willing to give you a check 
for half the sum, and the remainder shall be 
paid as soon as the accufacy of your account is 
proved.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” replied the Gentle- 
man in Black, while his countenance assumed a 
decidedly blueish tint, and for the first time he 
had recourse to his smelling bottle,“ your way of 
doing business is so different from what I am ac- 
customed to, that, really, upon my darkness, I 
don’t exactly understa”d it:” 

“We'll pay you off, and close the account; 
draw a line under your name, and so cut the con- 
nexion for ever,” said Mr. Ledger. 

**My dearest sir, my much honoured and 
highly respected friend!” whispered old Bagsby, 
“are you serious? can you possibly raise the 
wind to such asum? almost a million and a half!” 

“1 have said the word,” replied Mr. Ledger; 
“‘ write out a receipt in full of all demands.” 

The Gentleman in Black, hereat, waxed ex- 
tremely fidgetty, and felt somewhat like a huge 
conger eel, which the tide has left in shallow 
water among rocks, and which is attempting to 
Wiggle itseif out. Mr. Maxwell’s heart was 
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full, and so he spoke next, addressing his good 
friend and partner Mr. Ledger, thanking him 
most sincerely for the extraordinary offer he had 
made ; but declining altogether to accept thereof, 
as, let the consequence be to him what it might, 
he was determined not to involve his friend in 
utter ruin. 

“ Pshaw !” replied Mr. Ledger, “if you had 
attended the counting-house but once a year, 
just to look at the “ balance sheet,” you would 
know better; but this comes of going abroad, 
and travelling in Popish countries. What do 
you suppose I’ve been about with your share of 
the concern all this while? Make yourself easy, 
my dear sir; for, after all this is settled, we'll be 
found to be what old Cozey in the play calls 
“ comfortable ;” and the worthy old merchant, in 
the pride and joy of his heart, laughed at his own 
joke, and gave a careless glance towards the 
Gentleman in Black, who endeavoured by fre- 
quent applications to his blackguard, and smell- 
ing-bottle, to hide his disappointed malignity. At 
length, addressing the lawyer, he said— You'll 
please to observe, sir, I have not given up 
my claim to the bank notes; I merely waived the 
discussion. Do you, sir,” he continued, turning 
to Mr. Ledger, “mean to pay for the notes?” 
The old merchant now, in his turn, looked some- 
what confused ; but old Bagsby took up the cud- 
gels, and replied, “ We will do nothing of the 
kind; and I recommend you to accede to the 
fair and honourable proposition of my worthy 
friend Mr. Ledger.” 

“ It is neither the one, nor the other,’’ saidythe 
Gentleman in Black; “1 will never agree to it ;” 
and he looked round with an assumed air of 
carelessness in his turn. 

The discussion was like the game of see-saw, 
one up and the other down; but old Bagsby had 
yet, as he whispered to Mr. Ledger, his “ great 
gun” to fire. Wherefore, “ attention” being call- 
ed, he pulled off his spectacles, hemmed three 
particularly loud hems, stiffened himself as near 
to a perpendicular as might be, screwed up his 
courage to the “ sticking place,” and, in a voice 
as stentorian as his shrivelled whistling old pipe 
could compass, thus spoke to the opposite 
party: “Then, sir, you must abide the conse- 
quences.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the other, with 
a sneer; “ do your worst.” 

“Very well, sir,” said old Bagsby; “then 
listen! I shall immediately throw the whole into 
Chancery.” 

“ Into where ?” cried the Gentleman in Black, 
starting upon his legs, upsetting his black snuff- 
box, and letting fall his black smelling bottle, 
oversetting his black bag and disarranging his 
black-edged papers, while his black hair stood 
erect upon his black head, and his black Geneva 
cloak swelled out rigidly behind, as though thrust 
forth and supported by a mop stick. 

“ Into Chancery,” repeated cld Bagsby, grave- 
ly; “Mr. Ledger will pay the money into 
Court.” 


“ Whence it will never come out in my time,” t 








roared the Gentleman in Black, like a lion taken 
in the toils. “No, no! accept the merchant’s 
offer.” 

“Tt is too late now,” observed the lawyer, 
sorting out some papers; “I expect a Chancery 
barrister immediately.” 

“ Then I’m off,” said the other; “ but remem- 
ber, sir,” he continued, turning to Mr. Ledger, 
** your word is past.”’ 

“ Aye, aye!” replied the wary old merchant, 
and you shall be paid too, that’s my way; always 
better pay money than go to law about it. But, 
remember, a receipt in full of all demands.” 

“ Aye, aye!” said the other, whose nervous 
system was dismally affected, “I'll sign any- 
thing.” 

Accordingly, to the surprise and gratification 
of our hero, Mr. Maxwell, the old merchant, 
produced a blank check, and filled it up for half 
the amount; and then, with exchequer bills, 
bonds, and a tolérable variety of shares in mines, 
rail-ways, gas-iight, steam-washing, shearing, 
carding and shuffling companies, he made up the 
other moiety. A regularly verbose receipt in 
full of all demands, was drawn up by old Bagsby, 
and signed by the Gentleman in Black. The 
bonds of sinning were then rent asunder and 
committed to the flames; and, once more, Mr. 
Maxwell breathed freely, as a free Christian 
ought, and walked arm-and-arm with his partner 
into the city. The Gentleman in Black, pock- 
eted his recovered treasure, (minus about five 
hundred pounds, which Bagsby deducted for 
stamps, &c. due from the receiver, and with 
which his conscience would not allow him to 
charge his clients,) and with it went upon his 
favourite haunt, the Stock Exchange, where 
report says, he laid it out well, by enriching 
some, “ Sir Balaams,”’ of the present day, and 
giving others the furor for becoming suddenly 
opulent. 


EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 


THE groups of women going to fetch water, 
form a striking feature in the scenefy of the Nile. 
Thirty or forty are frequently seen walking in 
single file, to and from the river, each with a jar 
on her head, and gnother on the palm of her hand. 
From the necessity of preserving their balance in 
this mode of carrying burdens, to which théy are 
from their childhood habituated, they acquire a 
firmness and grace of step which we scarcely see 
excelled in the saloons of polished cities. Their 
erect attitudes, simple drapery, and slim figures, 


| increased in apparent height by the pitchers on 
| their Leads, give them, at a distance,a very classi- 
| cal appearance ; but if you approach the Naiads, 


you find them pale, dingy, and emaciated. This 


| oppartunity, however, very seldom occurs; for 


whenever a turn in the river, or any accidental 
circumstance, brings you suddenly upon them, 
they muffle up their faces in their dress, and re- 
treat as hastily as possible. 
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its whiteness; Bright gems were in my hair, 




















brightness; He call’d me by my name, as the 


thou hast been the cause of this anguish, 


SECOND VERSE. 


And once again we met, and a fair girl was near him} 
He smil’d and whisper’d low, as once I used to hear him? 
Zhe leant upon his arm—once °twas mine and nrine only} 
I wept, for I deserv’d te feel wretched and lonely? 
And she will be his bride! at the altar he'll give her 
The love that was too pure, for a heartless deceiver § 
The world may think me gay, for my feelings I smother, 
Oh! thou hast been the cause of this anguish, my Mother. 
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THE BIRD AND CHILD. 


A Lapy with an eye most mild, 

And lips as beautiful as closing flowers, 
Was the young mother of a child, 

Whose prattle made the pastime of her hours. 


She in a cottage dwelt, whose thatch 
Was oft the perch of a melodious bird, 
Which seem’d that infant's glee to watch, 
And piped sweet songs whene’er its voice was heard. 


Death touch’d the child, that it was dying, 
And by it its pale mother mourning lay ; 
And the bird ever had been flying 
Around the thatch, but voiceless all the day. 


And when the gentle infant died, 

Ere scarce the breath from its blue lip was gone, 
The bird thrill’ d one brief song in pride— 

Flew far, and never to return was known. 


The mother sorrow’d, and went mad— 
And often in her phrenzy thus would say :— 
“It is the bird that makes me sad, 
For with my sweet child's soui it flew away.” 
T. W. 





MEMORY. 


Come, Memory, come, let me ponder awhile, 
Though the dream be too blissful to last ; 

For oh! ‘tis so sweet a lorn hour to beguile— 

To brighten the wreath of one’s woe with a smile, 
Newly culled from the joys that are past. 


Those joys they are past, but they leave no regret, 
In the fair mould of innocence cast ; 
And though the bright sun of their glory is set, ° 
In life’s dim horizon their memory yet 
Sheds a beam on the days that are past. 


They are gone—they are fled like the wild flash of light, 
Ere the thunder howls grim through the waste ; 

But the traveller still on that pitiless night, 

*Mid the tempest and storm's irresistible might, 
Will remember the gleam that has past. 


And still in life’s wane, ere my care-stricken heart 
Shall return to its long home at last, 
Will Memory ever its pleasure impart, 
By pointing, as Time's rapid moments depart, 
To the joys of the days that are past. 
J. 8. C. 


* 





“THE GATHERER. 


«* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”” 


Shakspeare. 


Trutn is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always near 
at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware: whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man’s invention on the 
rack, and one trick needs a great many more of 
the same kind to make it good. 


Penance is the only punishment inflicted ; not 
penitence, which is the right word : a man comes 
not to do penance, because he repents him 
of his sin, but because he is compelled to do 
it—curses him, and would kill him that sends him 
thither. The old canons wisely enjoin three 
years’ penance, sometimes more, because in 
that time a man got a habit of virtue, and so 
committed that sin no more, for which he did 
penance.—Selden. 


The fair Quakers are certainly the most dan- 
gerous sect. There is more peril to be encoun- 
tered beneath one of their coal-box drab bon- 
nets, than in all the eyes that ever shone through 
artificial flowers. The coquettish simplicity of 
dress, its perfect neatness, so emblematical of pu- 
rity: that latent’smile just sufficient to dimple the 
cheek, without uttering a sound: and above all, 
the snow white stocking fitted exactly to the foot 
that cannot be concealed, have a witchery about 
them, which we are sure never entered into the 
contemplation of the good honest Penn. 


One would think that the larger the company 
is in which we are engaged, the greater variety 











of thoughts and subjects would be started into 
discourse ; but instead of this, we find that con- 
versation is never so much straightened and 
confined as in numerous assemblies.—Addison. 


What is there in man s0 worthy of honour and 
reverence as this—that he is capable of contem- 
plating something higher than his own reason ; 
more sublime than the whole universe ; that Spi- 
rit which alone is self-subsistent—from which all 
truth proceeds—without which is no truth. 


Perhaps the Romans were of opinion that ill 
language and brutal violence reflected only on 
those who were guilty of them; and that a man’s 
reputation was not at all cleared by cutting 
the person’s throat Who had reflected upon it; 
but the custom of those times had fixed the scan- 
dal in the action, whereas now it lies in the re- 
proach.—Tatler. 


That quaint old moralist Quarles, in his En- 
chiridion, gives us the following advice :—Gaze 
not on beauty too much, lest it blast thee; nor 


| too near, lest it burn thee; if thou love it, it dis- 
| turbs thee; if thou lust after it, it destroys thee ; 


if virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s paradise ; 
if vice associates with it, it & the soul’s purga- 
tory ; it is the wise man’s bon-fire, and the fool’s 
furnace. 


Among our industrious forefathers, it was a 
fixed maxim that a young lady should never be 
permitted to marry until she had spun for her- 
self a set of body, bed, and table linen. From 
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this custom all unmarried women are called 
spinsters in legal proceeding. What a scene of 
busy industry Philadelphia would present, if all 
the young ladies who long to be married were 
obliged to cast away the Waverly novels, and 
abandon all their fashionable amusements, in 
order to approach the goal of matrimonial feli- 
city by that path of preparation which their 
great-grandmothers pursued. 


When we are young, we are slavishly employ- 
ed in procuring something whereby we may live 
comfortably when we grow old; and when we 
are old we perceive it is too late to live as we 
proposed. 

Misror TUNE .— 
If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues. And so many great 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with wo, 
Have in her schools been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and mak@ ambition 
E’en wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune. 

Thompson. 

Men of gallantry are always loud in declaim- 
ing against the fair sex as deficient in those vir- 
tues it is their profligate ambition to deprive 
them of. They corrupt their victims first, and 
calumniate them afterwards. 


It is allowed, from experiment, that the stem 
of a lightning-rod effectually defends a circle, of 
which it is the centre, and whose radius is twice 


tls own weight. 


No sensible man ever thought a beautiful wife 
was worth as much as one that could make a 


good pudding. I wish the girls all knew this, 
for I feel a great interest in their welfare. 


Socrates called beauty a short lived tyranny ; 
Plato, a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a si- 
lent cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice ; 
Carneades, a solitary kingdom; Domitian said, 
that nothing was more grateful ; Aristotle affirm- 
ed that beauty was better than all the recommen- 
dations of the world ; Homer, that it was a glo- 
rious gift of nature; and Ovid, alluding to it, 
calls it a favour bestowed by the gods. 


We should nevér tell a man that he has been 
slandered, without informing him what those 
slanders are. 

ScanpDat.— 
* Yet she, so fair, so good, so pure of heart 
Foul scandal murdered! Hints, sly and dark ; 
Suspicion murmured—looks, disjainted werds, 
Keen inuendoes—loud reports at last, 
Gave out that she was false and hypocrite— 
Her noblest actions but the cloak for crime ; 
This wound was deep—the poison slow and sure.” 

‘The great slight the men of sense, who have 
nothing but sense; the men of sense despise the 
great, who have nothing but greatness; the 
honest man pities them both, if having greatness 
or sense only, they have not virtue. 


Gaffarel mentiorfs a person who was born with 
~ the figure of a fish on his leg, drawn with such 
perfection as to resemble the work of a master. 
This fish, whenever the person ate any of his 
species, put him in terrible pain. 





Education is a companion which no misfor- 
tune can depress, no crime can destroy, no ene- 
my can alienate, no despotism enslave. At home 
a friend—abroad, an introduction—in solitude, a 
solace—and in society, an ornament. It chas- 
tens vice. it guides virtue—it gives at once grace 
and government to genius. Without it, whatis 
man ?—a splendid slave, a reasoning savage. 
FLoweRrs.—Love in the myrtle bloom is seen, 

Rememb’rance to the violet clings ; 
Peace brightens in the olive green, 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs, 
And vict'ry on the laurel grows, 
But woman blushes in the rose. 


A man should never be ashamed to own he has 


‘been in the wrong, which is but saying in other 


words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yes- 
terday. 

Potatoes were first carried to England from 
America in the year 1610. 


To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious 
act a man is capable of; it is in some measure 
doing the business of God and Providence. 

If we are in love, we deceive ourselves; we 
ascribe to the favoured she the most unparalleled 
and superhuman exgellencies. But if we enter 
into engagements deliberately and in cool blood, 
we well know that it is a compromise. The 
creature that our exalted imagination has figured 
to us, does not exist on the face of the earth. Of 
those that do exist, only a small number are ac- 
cessible to us, or are such as we have the small- 
est chance to win to favour our addresses. We 
contentedly give up some of the qualifications 
we should have desired in the partner of our life, 
and accept of such as are within our reach. 

There are many shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there are none so useful as discre- 
tion; it is this, indeed, which gives a value to all 
the rest, sets them at work in their proper times 
and places, and turns them to the advantage of 
the person who is possessed of them. Without it, 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence, vir- 
tue itself looks like weakness; the best parts 
only qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, 
and active to his own prejudice.—Spectator. 

Pins were first brought from France into Eng- 
land in the year 1543. Previous to that inven- 
tion, they used ribbons, loopholes, laces, hooks 
and eyes of brass, silver, and gold. 

Virtue will catch as well as vice by contact; 
and t ublic stock of honest manly principle 
will daily accumulate. We are not too nicely 
to scrutinize motives as long as action is irre- 
proachable. It is enough (and for a worthy man 
perhaps, too much) to deal out its infamy to con- 
victed guilt and declared apostacy.— Burke. 

One of the most beautiful des¢riptions of re- 
tirement is in aifode of Charles Cotton, the 
friend of old Isaac Walton, the famous piscator. 

How calm and quiet a delight 
It is alone 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none ; 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep, at one’s own ease, 
And pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease. 
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Virtue is certainly the most noble and sure 
possession that a man can have. Beauty is worm 
out by time or impaired by sickness ; riches lead 
youth rather to destruction than welfare; and 
without prudence is scon lavished away: while 
virtue alone, the only good that is ever durable, 
always rémains with the person that has once 
entertained her. She is preferable both to wealth 
and a noble extraction.—Savage. 


The Abbe Mariti in his travels through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Cyprus, gives us the origin of the 
phenix. He says, the palm tree, from its supe- 
rior beauty and usefulness, is called the phoenix, 
and that when they crt down one of these they 
burn the stump, from the ashes of which arises a 
vigorous young shoot. 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one 
tongue, in order that they should see twice as 
much as they say, but from their conduct, one 
would suppose that they were born with two 
tongues, and one eye, for those talk the most who 
have observed the least. 


When ambition fastens on a heart naturally 
vicious, or is not checked in its dangerous sug- 
gestions by correct moral frinciples, or directed 
to honorable purposes by a virtuous attachment 
to our country, to our kindred and our friends, 
or to mankind, it becomes a passion of the most 
fell and desperate intent, and dangerous to the 
peace, the well being, and harmony of society. 
Honovur.—Honour, my Lord, is much too proud to catch 

At every slender twig of nice distinctions. 

These, for the unfeeling yulgar may do well ; 

But those, who are by the nicer rule 

Of virtuous delicacy only swayed, 

Stand at another bar than that of Laws! 


The way in which vanity displays itself in little 
things is often amusing. Every body has heard 
of the warm farmer, who complained of the heat 
of wearing silver buttons, when he found those 
he sported unnoticed; in like manner, Dr. John- 
son related an anecdote of a man who was so 
fond of displaying on his.sideboard all the plate 
he possessed, that he -actually added his spurs to 
the shining heap. 


Ceremonies are different in every country, but 
true politeness is every where the same. Cere- 
monies, which take up so much of our attention, 
are only artificial helps, which ignorance assumes 
in order to imitate politeness, which is the result 
of good sense and good nature. A pé@¥son pos- 
sessed of these qualities, though he had never 
seen a court, is truly agreeable; and, if without 
them, would continue a clown, though he had 
been all his life a gentleman usher.—Goldsmith. 


It baulks the minds of children, to punish them 
for crimes they have not eae or to 
be severe with them for light nces; they know 
exactly, and better than any one, what they de- 
serve, and deserve seldom but what they fear; 
they know when they are chastised, if it is with 
or without reason, and indiscreet punishments do 
them more‘harm than impunity. 








Tas DerartTure.— ‘ 
** May came at length—sweet dewy May, 

The loveliest month of all ; 

And then the foreign guest prepared 
To seek his father’s hall. 

The maid, whose love was hid till then 
Within her throbbing breast, 

Gazed fondly on the face and form 
Of that departing guest. 

With torch and cup in either hand, 
She strove to cheer his parting ; 

But still, with every draught she filled, 
Rebellious tears were starting.’’ 

Songs of Greece. 


MANNERS. 


I make it a point of morality never to find 
fault with another for his manners. They 
may be awkward or graceful, blunt or polite, 
polished or rustic, I care not what they are, if the 
man means well and acts from honest intentions, 
without eccentricity or affectation. All men 
have not the advantages of “ good society,” as it 
is called, to school themselves in all its fantastic 
rules and ceremonies, and if there is any stand- 


good sense, and not upon these artificial regula- 
tions. Manners, like conversation, should be 
extemporaneous, and not studied. I always sus- 
pect a man who meets me with the same perpe- 
tual smile on his face, the same congeeing of the 
body and the same premeditated shake of the 
hand. Give me the hearty—it may be rough— 
grip of the hand—the careless nod of recognition, 
and when occasion requires, the homely but 
welcome salutation—* How are you my old 
friend !” 


SELF«RESPECT. 


One of the strongest and most preyalent 
incentives to virtue, is the desire of the world’s 
esteem. We act right, rather that our actions 
may be applauded by others, than to have the 
approbation of our own conscience—we refrain 
from doing wrong not so much from prin- 
ciple, as from the fear of incurring the censure 
of the world. A due regard ought, indeed, to be 
paid to public opinion, but there is a regard we 
owe ourselves, of far greater importance—a re- 
gard which keeps us from committing a wrong 
action when withdrawn from the observation of 
the world, as much as when exposed to its broad 
glare. If we are as good as others—and it is our 
own fault if we are not so—why stand in more 
fear of others than of ourselves? What is there 
in other men that makes us desire their appro- 
bation and fear their censure more than our own? 
In other respects we are apt to overrate our- 
selves, but surely when we pay such blind and 
servile respect to the opinions of others, we for- 
get our own dignity and undervalue ourselyes in 
our own esteem. I admire the sentiment of Cas- 
sius when speaking of the Imperial Cesar, he 
exclaims, 

** T had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as | myself.”’ 
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ANALYSIS OF A TEAR-~-RECIPES—REMEMBER ME. 
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ANALYSIS OF A LADY'S TEAR. 


Tus was really effected by the celebraied 
Smithson, one of the Fellows of the London 
Royal Society. Nothing, it seems, eluded the 
grasp of this inquiring man, who, not content 
with operating on the common subjects which 
nature had placed before him, presumed to ap- 
proach the fount of beauty itself, wherein to 
satisfy his curiosity. He had analysed more 
than a dew-drop—a lady’s tear! He caught the 
pearly treasure as it fell from its source, and, on 
submitting it to his tests, discovered that it con- 
tained two separate salts. 


RECIPES. 


PREPARED OX-GALL FOR TAKING OUT SPOTS. 


Bort together one quart of ox-gall, and four 
ounces of pulverised alum. After several boil- 
ings, add four ounces of common salt. Let the 
liquor settle, and then decant and preserve it in 
well-stopped bottles. It may be rendered aro- 


matic, by adding a little of the distilled essence 
of lemon, which also augments the properties of 


the preparation. 


BLACKBERRY SYRUP. 


Take the fruit before it is very ripe, extract the 
juice, and to each quart add ane pound of white 
sugar, skim and boil it about half an hour; when 
cool enough to bottle, add a small tea-eup full of 
brandy. From one to four table-spoonfuls may 
be taken frequently, as age and circumstances 


require. 


TO PRESERVE GOOSEBERRIES. 


In dry weather, pick the gooseberries that are 
full grown, but not ripe: top and tail them, and 
put them into open-mouthed bottles. Gently 
cork them with new velvet corks; put them in 
the oven when the bread is drawn, and let them 
stand until shrunk a quarter part; take them out 
of the oven, and immediately beat the corks in 
tight; cut off the tops and rosin down close: set 
them in a dry place; and if well secured from 
air, they will keep. the year round. 


least cut in taking off the stocks and buds, they 


will mould.—Currants and damsons may be done | 


the same way. 


RIPE TOMATO PICKLE. 


Take ripe tomatos, and pick them with a fork 
or pointed stick, put them into any kind of ves- 
sel, salt each layer thickly; let them remain in 
the salt about eight days; at the expiration of 
the eight days, put them for one night ima vessel 
of vinegar and water ; then to a peck of tomatos 


“ 





If gathered | 
in the damp, or the gooseberries’ skins are the | 





and a bottle of good mustard, put half an ounce 
*f cloves, half an ounce of pepper, and a dozen 
large onions sliced, pack them in a jar, placing a 
layer of onions and spices ‘between the layers of 
tomatos. In ten days the pickles will be in good 
eating order. , 


GRATING NUTMEGS. 


It is a faet well known to most house-keepers, 
that in grating a nutmeg, if we begin at the end 
next the stem, it will generally be hollow all the 
way through, and is very liable to break ; where- 
as, if'we begin at the other end it will continue 
sound to the last. The editor of the Springfield 
Republican, seeing this fact noticed in some 
paper, asks an explanation, and says it exceeds 
his comprehension how the mere begining at 
one end or the other of the nutmeg, should 
make it hollow or sound. We think we can en- 
lighten him on this subject. The centre of a 
nutmeg is composed chiefly of a mass of fibres 
united and held together at the stem end. If 
grated first at that end, they are cut off at the 
point of union and thus liberated so that they 
come out and make*the nutmeg hollow; but if 
grated at the other end, they continue to be 
held firmly in their place, and the nutmeg con- 
sequently remains sound.— Worcester Spy. 


———— 


For the Lady's Book. 
REMEMBER ME! 


Arak, to woo in distant lands 

The smiles that Fate denies me here, 
I fly, and burst the silken bands 

That absence will but more endear : 
But though no at ev'ning’s close, 
We sit beneath custom’d tree, 
To watch the twilight shut the rose— 
At that calm hour—remember me! 


And when the twilight dim is o’er, 

And the bright moon rides high in heaven— 
When, through the blue aerial floor, 
Sparkle the silver lights of even— 

Then, while the placid radiance beams, 

On marble brow and snowy hand— 

There, in the light of rosy dreams, 

Let thine adorer’s image stand. 


And when again returning day, 
Fraught with new bliss to thee and thine, 
Wakes thee from visions bright andgay, * 
To bend af Heaven's eternal shrine— 

There, while thy grateful thoughts arise, 
And Gop, propitious smiles on thee— 

Before the Great Supreme, all-wise, 

In holy pray’r—remember me! 


Thus would I live in ev'ry thought, 
Blended with all of dear and brigh— 

Be near thee in each favour’d spot. 

A thing of happiness and light! 

Thus think of him who loves thee well— 
Would the pale moon my page might be, 
On her clear disc each hour would tey 
How fondly I remember thee. 








